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TuE Handbook of Amherst has been prepared in the hope of 
afTording its readers a comprehensive view of one of the most 
attractive little towns of Western Massachusetts; and it is believed 
to be the first attempt at combining in one volume the matters of 
permanent interest to residents, strangers, and college students alike. 

While the information, covering this broad field, is greatly con- 
densed in order to produce a book of convenient size, no effort has 
been spared to make it accurate, as well as complete in every 
detail. 

Other than that of being a " handbook," the volume has no pre- 
tensions. With it as a guide, the visitor to Amherst can see every- 
thing of any importance in the town and the surrounding country ; 
and to bodi residents and students it should prove a valuable 
companion. 

Without the assistance of many of the friends of the town and its 
colleges, the publication of the book in its present form would not 
have been possible. The names of all those who have aided in 
gathering material, and in correcting the manuscript and proofs, can- 
not be mentioned, but among them were : Dr. William S. Tyler, 
President M. 10. dates. President H. M. (Joodell, Dr. Edward 
Hitchcock, William A. Dickinson, r.s([.. Professor Charles Wellington, 
Professor W. P. Brooks. Charles O. Parmenter, and Rev. D. W. 



IMTROD UCTION, 

Marsii. To these and many others, wliose suggestions liave been 
mo:>t valuable, cordial acknowledgments of their kindnesses are due. 
The iihotograjihs, from which (he Inrge mnjoiity of the illustrations 
weru made, were the work of Mr. ]. 1,. l.ovcll, of Amherst. A few 
were fiirnislieil by Mr, H. N, I'otler, of llie class of 1891 in Am- 
herbt College, and by the Notnian l>hotDgra|>hic Company of Itoston. 
A number of the illustrntiuns of scenes outside of Amherst, that 
otherwise would not have been presented here, are loaned by Wade, 
\Varner & Co., of Northampton, from "Picturesque Hampshire." A 
picture from the "gj Olio" is also used. 



There have been so many changes at Amherst and the two Col- 
leges since the first edition of The Handbook Of Amhkbst was 
|uiblisbed that it has been found necessary to make many additions 
and corrections to the letlcr-pross in order to retain the original 
value of the book. With the new matter in the text ami the new 
cover it is bojied that the Handbook will still be |io]'ular with the 
increasing number of people who admire Amherst and its vicinity. 
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MMI':i<S'r wns sctlli-d fmm tliL- west. It lies nmiing 

- rool-liills uf tlic iWem MoimUins, enst 

niltcy, of wliiili it loiin roniifd a i^rt. It 

L'll years for Uic tide of Knglish inimijjra- 

[> gut kss tli;in (iiie liiindrcd miks inbnd from ihe 

sliorfs of MnssacliMscUs Itay Iw Amherst. 'I'lie movement, 

like lliat <if llie j'rigrims tiirongh llollaml to I'lymouth 

kock, was roiiLHiaboiit, — first soutlieastwanl, into the 

State of t/onnecliciil ] thence nortbivarct, along the river 

to Hadley; ami finally eastward, involving the entrance 

1(1 AinhiTsl from Ihi; west. 

The (irijiinal sftlkTS, fuming mainly frrim Ilailley imd 
^'' (nun llal/iolil, (Ik-ii a [.act of Ihidky, were nearly all the 

descendants of the earliest Hadley settlers. 'Ilieir ancestors, with few 
exceptions, had come from |i'ngland to Massachusetts Kay between 1631 
anil 163s, and finding near the shore less land and less freedom than 
lliey wished, sent c^pUii-ers, in 1633, liy land anil writer ti> the (,'im- 
neettciit River. In 1635 and 1636 they moved ihrongh the wilderness 
to the fertile valley, settling at Wethersfield and Hartford. There they 
remained for almost a generation, until religious dis]Hiles in 1659 and 
1660 led a |>art of the budy to move to Hadley. 
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It is interesting to look back upon the principles which caused the 
division of the Connecticut settlements. The differences at Hartford 
occasioning the up-river movement sprang largely from divergent theo- 
ries of government. The friends of Rev. John Hooker, known in England 
as the light of the western churches, sought to obtain a larger personal 
liberty denied them at Hartford. The first lecture of this good man at 
Hartford sounded a note that should never be forgotten in the history 
of liberty in Massachusetts and Connecticut, and it foreshadowed in a 
wonderful manner the truths which lay at the basis of the Federal 
government founded more than a century later. 

On a Thursday, the ist of May, 1638, his text was, "Take you wise 
men, and understanding, and known among your tribes, and I will make 
tliem rulers over you " (13eut. i. 13). He laid down " Doctrine i. That 
the choice of the public magistrates belongs unto the people by God's 
own allowance. 2. The privilege of election which belongs to the 
people, therefore, must be exercised not according to their humors, but 
according lo ihc blessed will and law of (lod. 3. They who have power 
to appoint officers and magistrates, it is their power also to set bounds 
and limitations of the power and place to which they call them.'* And 
he gave as reasons: " i. Because the foundation of authority is laid 
firstly in the free consent of the people. 2. Because, by a free choice, 
the hearts of the people will be more inclined to the laws of the persons, 
and more ready to yield." 

On such broad principles were the early inhabitants of the Connecticut 
Valley nurtured, and such principles were especially cherished by the 
l)arents and grandparents of the first settlers of Amherst. 

Sixty-eight years intervened between the occupation of Hadley in 
1659 and the settlement of Amherst, although the lands of the latter 
place were more elevated, lay but four miles away, and were within the 
l)oundaries of the town. 

The history of Hadley's own "Middle Street" makes this fact not at 
all surprising. It was not occupied for fifty-three years after the " West 
Street," and in 1720 it had only twenty families. The lots were first 
laid out by vote of the town in 1684. In 1687 most of them were given 
to inhabitants of the town on condition that they build within three 
years. An Indian war breaking out the following year, no one dared 
live outside of the fortifications ; and the grants had to be renewed in 
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1690 and 1692, only to be further delayed in their settlement by the 
French and Indian War until 17 13. 

In addition to the motive of personal safely, the wish to be near the 
common meeting-house, and to perpetuate the home and vilKnge life of 
lOngland, did much to inlluencc the people to move, when «hey did 
move, in large rather than in small bodies. The flow of population 
from England was checked about that time, thus retarding the growth 
of the colonies away from the seacoast. 

It is very <:lear that the I ladley settlers did not realize the value of 
the land lying at a distance from the river. They complained in 1673 
that most of their woodland was a " barren pine- plain, capable of very 
little improvement," and accordingly their boundaries were widened by 
the General Court so as to " run five miles up the river and five miles 
down the river and six miles from their meeting-house eastward." This 
grant gave them all the land now included in the town of Amherst, but 
ten years after they begged for more, saying that " the inhabitants are 
shut up on the east and north by a desolate and barren desert," and 
" the young people are straightened for want of enlargement and remove 
to remote places " rather than live in Amherst. This petition brought 
them in May, 1683, an addition four miles square between Iladley and 
Springfield, extending eastward from the Connecticut River. It proved 
useless to them during the Indian wars, and was not even surveyed 
until 1715. 

The following vole, passed by the town of Iladley on the 4th of 
March, 1700, may still be deciphered in the old record-book, and it 
shaped for all time the positions of the main streets and the lots of 
Amherst, then known as East Hadley : — 

" Voted by the town, that three miles and one-quarter eastward from tlie meeting- 
house, and so from the north side of Mount Ilolyoke unto Mill River, shall lye as 
common lands forever, supposing that the line will take in the new swamp. 

" Voted, that the rest of the commons, eastward, shall be laid out in three divisions, 
that is to say, between the road leadinj^ to IJrooklield, and the Mill Uivcr, notwith- 
standing there is liberty for the cuttinj; of wood an<l tindu-r s«) lonj^ as it lieth 
unfcnced ; there is likewise to be left between every division forty rods for hijjhways, 
and what will be necessary to be left for highways eastward and West through every 
division, is to be left tt) the discretion of the measurers ; and every one to have a 
proportion in the third division, and every householder to have a ;^50 allotment and 
all others who are now the proper inhabitants of Iladley, 16 years old and upward, 
to have a £^2^ allotment in said commons." 
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Rendered into bnguoge that is more intelligible at the present day, 
tliis vote meant to reserve forever as common property the tract of land 
lying between Mount Holyoke on the south, and Mill River on the 
north, and extending from the " West Street " of Hadley eastward to a 
north and south line three and a quarter miles from the meeting-house, 
then standing in the middle of the street. The land east of this " Inner 
Commons/' the present Amherst, was to be divided into three sections 
separated by highways running north and south, which are now repre- 
sented by Pleasant and East streets, and these to be intersected by 
cross-streets, nmning east and west. 

Things moved slowly in those days, and it was three years later — 
May, 1 703 — when the town measurers announced that the instructions 
of the vote had been carried out. Portions of East Hadley were allotted 
to individuals, whether they became settlers or remained in the old 
street, and the same names occur in the record of this division of 
land as may be found in the later division of South Hadley. The allot* 
mcnts were not made so much for immcdiale sctllemcnt as to allow 
the separate ownership of wood, pasture, and swamp lands, and most 
of those who were given lots never intended to reside upon them. So 
it was not until 1727 or 1728 that the new territory began to be occu- 
])ie(l, although tradition relates that a hardy woodsman named Foote 
attempted unsuccessfully to live by fishing and trapping near what is 
known as " East Street.'* For years that portion of the town lying just 
north of the Second Congregational meeting-house had the name of 
** I'ootc's lu)lly Swamp." 

The three divisions of East Hadley are plainly indicated to-day by 
the two north and south roads, of which the village common and the 
ICast Street common are parts. Both of these highways, originally forty 
rods wide, have been narrowed from time to time as the roadways 
became improved, and there was less need of making detours to avoid 
the hummocks and treacherous nuid-holes which first rendered trav- 
elling sinuous. Recent measurements made for The Handbook of 
Amherst locate this west highway as lying between the stone carriage 
Mock in front of the Amherst House on Amity Street and the residence 
of H. B. Edwards on Lessey Street. The present position of Amity 
Street is nearly that of the middle one of the three cross-highways laid 
out in the same width. In 1754, Hadley reduced the west street to 
twenty rods' width, and the east street to twelve, and a large part of the 
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business of the precinct meetings for fifteen years — from 1767 to 1782 
— was to discontinue parts of these broad highways. 

The first of the three divisions was bounded by the line, " three miles 
and one-cpiarter from the Meeting-house," at Hadley and the west 
street, now Pleasant Street; the second division lay between the west 
and east streets, and the third extended a mile from the east street to 
the IVliiam hills. 'I'ho first two were two hundred and forty rods wide, 
and all stretched from the Bay road on the south to the Mill River on 
the north. Ninety-seven persons received lots in either the first or the 
second divisions, and all were given sections in the third for pasture 
land. 

The first authentic record that the grants of land in ICast Hadley had 
been occupied is in the vote of Hadley, January 5, 1730, to lay out ar. 
acre of land for a cemetery for the "east inhabitants," who are known to 
have numbered at that time eighteen families. The names of these 
early settlers are John Ingram, Sr., John Ingram, Jr., Ebenezer Kellogg, 
John Cowls, Jonathan Cowls, Samuel Boltwood, Samuel Hawley, Na- 
thaniel (liurch, John Wells, Aanm Smith, Nathaniel Smith, Richard 
Chauncey, Stephen Smith, John Nash, Jr., Joseph Wells, Mbenezer 
Scovil, lObefiezer Ingram, I'lbcnezer Dickinson. Twelve of these men 
came from Hailley, and the others from Hatfield. 

'Hie first step toward the separation of the two settlements was taken 
in 1733, when Hadley voted that the "east inhabitants have a part of 
their (axes abated tipon their hiring a minister of their own," previous to 
this every one being obliged to make the journey to the meeting-house 
at old Hadley for Sabbath worship. The parishes were finally divided 
by an act of the General Court, December 31, 1734, making ICast Had- 
ley the " Third Precinct " of Hadley on the condition of its settling a 
" learned orthodox minister," and erecting a meeting-house. The 
decree of the (leneral Court bounded the new precinct, it " Being of 
the contents of two miles and three-quarters in breadth, and seven 
miles in length, bounded Westerly on a tract of land reserved by the 
town of Hadley, to lye as common forever, Southerly on ]5oston road. 
Easterly on Kcpiivalent lands, and Northerly on the town of Sunderland." 

While the church affairs of the precinct thus became distinct from 
those of the parent village, town business was still transacted in the 
original settlement, and the town ofiicers were almost entirely from that 
place. 
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Tlie first minister of the Third l*recinct, the Rev. David Parsons, who 
was born at Maiden, began his labors in November, 1 735, settHng per- 
manently four years later, when he was given money and land for 
building a house, and was promised ;£ioo salary, with an increase in 
proportion to the growth of the population. The mccting-house begun 
ill 1 738 was located upon the site of the present college Observatory, 
and, although not completed until 1753, was occupied some time prior 
to 1 742. The history of this First Congregational Church is traced at 
some length in another portion of this book. It suffices to say here 
that its development and growth were parallel with the dcveloj)ment and 
grow til of the town, the paths diverging only wiien later religious dilTcr- 
ences resulted in the establishment of the Second Parish, and the town, 
as a political body, discontinued its support of public worship. 

In 1739 Oliver Partridge resurveyed the town of Hadley, determining 
wliat still remains the eastern boundary of Amherst. He followed the 
provisions of the grant to Hadley in 1673, fmding the point exactly six 
miles east of the old meeting-house, and ninning by compass a north 
and south line through it. The first surveyors had done their work 
without a compass, but they were in reality more accurate than Partridge, 
f(^r the magnetic variation changed the line so that the lots in the 
southern part of the third division were widened considerably, while 
those at the north were narrowed. To offset this loss of territory, the 
town allowed about six hundred acres on the Flat Hills to those who 
had suHcrcd by the relocation of the line. 

The Third Precinct of Hadley sent its share of men to the Indian wars 
that raged intermittently up and down the beautiful valley of the (Con- 
necticut between the years of 1744 and 1763. Many brave men were 
sacrificed, but among those surviving, several gained the prominence and 
ability that placed them at the front at the opening of the Revolutionary 
War. 

The year 1 749 finds the first indication that the settlement is alive to 
the necessity of providing the rising generation with opportunities for 
gaining some education. Appropriations, liberal for the times, were 
made "to Hire three School Dames for three or four Months in the 
Summer seson to I^rne children to read." The pupils met at the 
teachers' homes, for there were no school-houses until after 1764, when 
four were ordered to be built, a " North, a South, a West Middle, and a 
South ICast Middle." Josiah Pierce began to teach October 27, 1765. 
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He was the first school- master, and spent part of the year at each of the 
" Middle " school-Jiouses. A grachiatc of Harvard College, he was paid 
J5.33 a month, adding to this by keeping an evening school, and preach- 
ing at the churches of the surrounding places for twenty shillings a Sun- 
day. It is not at all surprising that '* he dismissed his school in disgust 
March 29, 1769," as the records have it. The school-house of this 
hard-working pedagogue stood u])()n die village common nenr the spot 
now marked by the watering-trough. In 17CS4 Amherst voted "to set 
up six schools." It is interesting to notice that before Amherst College 
had graduated a single student, thirty-nine Amherst boys had obtained 
degrees, thirteen from Williams, ten from Dartmouth, seven from Yale, 
and three from Harvard. 

Owing to the incorporation of South Hadley as a district in 1753, the 
name " East Hadley " was changed to the " Second Precinct of Had- 
ley," and six years later, just a century after the founding of Hadley, the 
"Second Precinct" was made a district, (lovernor Pownell, in signing 
the act of incorporation, February 13, 1 759, gave it the name of Amherst, 
in honor of (leneral Jeffrey Amherst, prominent at that time as the com- 
mander of the memorable expedition against Louisburg, aiul still later 
as commander-in-chief and field marshal of the ICnglish armies. In 
1776 (leneral Amherst was createcl a baron. 

The new district held its first legal meeting March 19, 1759. From 
that lime on, the spirit of independence and thrift seemed to take a 
(irmer hoM upon Ihe people. They toiled diligenlly for the betterment 
of their estates, laying aside the generous store of Fnglish money 
that was to prove so useful durifig the hard times of the approach- 
ing war. 

Much of the public business previously centering exclusively in the 
mother settlement was transferred to Amherst, with the beneficial results 
always attending an interest in home affairs. In 1 758 the white popu- 
lation actually outnumbered that of Hadley, and in 1776 had become 
some two hundred greater than in any of the surrounding villages. 
Nearly all the material conditions of the district surpassed those of the 
three villages which originally belonged to Hadley. 

Regular communication was opened with IJoston in 1767 by the enter- 
])rise of Simeon Smith, an Amherst citizen. Previous to that time all 
travelling had been done on horseback ; but Sinith j)ossessed a wagon 
that is recorded as being strong enough to bear a ton of freight. He 
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made a trip, by way of the old Bay road, in about a week, and found 
sufficient trade to bring him a good profit, the most remunerative part 
of his business being the importation of great quantities of New England 
rum. 

Youthful Amherst was not without its " ordinaries," or taverns, even 
in the days of its smallest population. TCbenezer Kellogg was licensed 
in 1 734, as the first ordinary-keeper. He kept his place for only three 
years, but within the next few years his successors were so numerous 
thai a record of them would be wearisome. At the lime he opened his 
tavern, the men of the town numbered twenty-nine, and only three 
hiinclred and fifty acres of land had l)een cleared and improved. One 
groggery for every sixty persons, the records say, was the proportion in 
1 7<S3, when there were seven hundred inhabitants. 

All this time the residents on the outskirts of the district had been 
journeying several miles each Sabbath day to attend church services in 
the village. In 1772 they united in advocating a division of the origi- 
nal parish so that the north and south sections of the district should 
each have a church, the one in the centre to be discontinued. The 
same instincts that influence men to-day were no less active then, and 
tlie prospect of having their place of worship removed to an inconven- 
ient distance so alarmed the villagers that they begged the Cieneral 
('ourt to interfere in the matter. Their petition was an able document. 
The records show that a committee from the august body of legislators 
visited Amherst in March, 1774, but their report and the entire (piestion 
was soon forgotten in the excitement of the war immediately following. 
Church matters did not become prominent again until 1781. A part of 
tlie ])arish withdrew in accordance with a vole passed ()ctol>er 15, 17S2, 
and constituted themselves the Second Congregational Parish. They 
had opposed the selection of Rev. David Parsons, Jr., to succeed his 
fatlier as pastor, but were overruled by the majority. The incorporation 
of this new parish marked the end of the control of religious affairs by 
tlie district. 

Amherst assumed the privileges of a town about this time by electing 
Nathaniel Dickinson, Jr., a representative to the Provincial Congress, 
whicli met successively at Salem, Concord, and Cambridge. I'he name 
of ^'town," used without authority in the records after 1776, was legal- 
ized by a general law of the State in 1876. 

Amherst must have proved a warm place for the Tories of the Revo- 
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lutionary times. The character of the American ancestry of the early 
settlers of Hadley and Amherst, especially of that from Hartford, would 
lead one to expect to find men ready to stand up for freedom and 
human rights at the risk of life and property. With most of the men 
of Amherst this was true, but, as in not a few cases elsewhere, the highly 
educated classes were more loyal to the king of England and opposed 
to the popular idea of freedom, than the body of the people. The 
names of these opponents of the war included many of the leading 
citizens, at the head of whom was no less a personage than the 
kcv. David Parsons, Sr. Mt'sidcs censuring and even imprisoning 
several of tliese obnoxious persons for being " notoriously inimical to 
American liberty," the town voted to su])port whatever action the 
Continental Congress might take for the safety of the colonies, and 
in January, 1776, actually deprived those "not owning independence 
of the crown of Great Ihitain " of the right of voting upon town 
matters. 

ICven if former leaders be lukewarm and hostile at the time of a 
revolution in thought or action, the people find new men to go before 
them in the jiaths they are determined to tread. It was so at Amherst. 
Men less polished than collegians, some of them diamonds in the rough, 
some profiuie, came to the front in place of the more accomplished 
Royalist scholars and gcnllcmon. 

These men entered into correspondence with the Committee of Cor- 
respondence at lioston. Having "Red and C'onsidered " the letter 
from Uoston, they voted, March 14, 1774, to send a reply, 'i'heir letter 
was not a triumph of spelling or oratory, but it was a mine of sturdy 
sense. They had no more res])ect for cai)itals than for kings. One 
may not forget that Noah Webster and his spelling-book had not yet 
appeared, and often in the anticjue dress of the letters of the time there 
is something so grotesque as to cause a smile ; but one feels, when 
reading the quaint spelling, much as did Dr. Holmes at the sight of the 
old man, in "The Last Leaf" : — 

" I know it is a sin 
For mc to sit and grin 

At him here; 
But the old three-cornered hat, 
And the breeches, — and all that, — 

Are so queer." 



But, after all, our own spelling is unreasonable, and the letter of the 
p;itriots la too enriicsL for more than momentary merriment. 'Ihis is 
what they wrote : — 

" 7e thi RapetlabU Commi/lte of Corresfoiuieiiie in Ike tsxen of Bsslun. 1 

" Ucnln, 1 Wg think it ncedlesi to Itecnpilulale all those gcievancses Which we 
sulTci in Common with out oppicst Uculhrcn anil Neighbura. Sufficient tu Say that 
thu we have been l^ng lilent we arc not insensible ol the uppccauuiis we sufTet aud 
thi; ruin which threatens us nt icEanllia of thu Llinliulical Designs of our Mercenary 
flii4 Miineviiluiit ICneniius l''orulK» niiil DiinitMitiu aiiil nru ruaiiy nut inilcy In ri»|uu 
liul L'vun til Snwiliuc iMir Mvuh niiil I'mjitrtiL'S in llufuntu uf uur Just rifjhls ft lilicrllei 
ni l'ri.-suiil we are only lialleJ not buIhIuliI anil tliink uursulvm Iii3i|>y in liaviiig suuh 
vigilant and faithfull gardiani oFonr riehts in the Metropolis on hoom we Can Ucpend 
tu Call oti ui in Season to unite with our tufTeriog Countrymen in the Common Cause 
of Au>erica we hope and beg that you will SliU I'enevere in that moat llunorrble & 
iiii|>ijrtent Imployment of WKtching over us u-ilh the Saine Cure and i''i<tdity wliich 
has hitherto Diatinguiah.d & grately Dignified your Characters in the Estimation of 
all ii'ho have a just sence of that best of lilessines Liberty & an I':<|ua1 abhorence of 
that tame lulnnilLon wldch tends tu l':ntnil un our Poiitcrrity that worst of Curses 

" livery Avenue to the Royal ICar seems to be liioclieil up by the gross falsities & 
Desijjnd Misrepresentations of those froDi sum of whom at Ltaat we might have 
Espccled better things but there is a King who Cannot be Deceived & who will not 
be nmcketl who has pointed out a never failing resource when Petitions & Remun- 
ataiiccs, Truth & jusliee arc unaneeessfully opjKHcd to Tiruiicy and Ojiprcssioii fals- 
hooii & QurDption & when you feel that impulse which ii'ill nut brook longer Di:lay, 
the wisdum of the People will naturally write in made of the best Appeal, to which 
you most Distant Brethren Expect to be summoned unlcn prcvent,d by a sudding 
uiienpected & very favourable Clundgc of affears. their are whom Justice forlilil* to 
live but wlumi we would spare to Convince thu world we l>cspiau tlieir ulnnnl hate 
^: nialitiouB Cunning, the CulunicH uniteil ara invinciably True & wc doul nut you 
arc Cunvincid that the I'ruservntion of llinL imlim unlwei)ihs every oilier I'lHiKJi 
linn ami is at I'rcscnt our moiit Ini|>orlant C'lincurn. while that is sucun: Wu 
ni'lliing to fear but may lAugh at all altiinipli In hjuilavu us we know of nil piii 
mcnt which Can be Inflicted on those vileni in Exalted Stations adequate tu iheit 
own reilections & remorse accompanyd with our Neglect, Contempt & Detestation 
but at the same time should think ourselves happier if Evurcy l>anefull Noxious weed 
(ouUI by aney means be Eradicated from this our Tair garilen of Liberty, we ICntirely 
3p])[uve & Concurr with you in every measure hitherto adopted & Conducted & return 
-uur giatefull thanks to the People of Boston & the Neighboring towns in a Perticuler 
manner for the seasonable Indeavours K mandley opposition to jirevenl the l^niling 
■.li llig Mmit I ndia Coinimnys leas which plan wu am Cimvinc.d was artL-fullv I'mieuted 
to o]>en the gate 
followers to Stalk . 



i«^ 
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sions. Evcrcy measure which shall appear Coiulucivc to the Publick good we arc 
warranted to assure you will always be approved & support,d by a Large Majorrity in 
this District and [y?]our Continual Correspondence as Long as you shall think occa- 
tion recpiircs meet with Due respect & attention we are in behalf of the District very 
Respectfully 



" Gcnt'm 

" your oblig'd & most hblc, servts 



MosKs Dickinson 
Kkuhkn Dickinson 
Jacob McDanikl 
Natii'll Dickinson 
Joseph Williams 



Committee " 



Their actions fully sustained their words. 'I'hc usual committees of 
" Correspondence," " Safety," and ** Inspection " were chosen, and 
among the members were many who figured prominently in the affairs 
of the colonies. A representative was sent to the Provincial Congress, 
and in June, 1776, it was voted "That, should the Honorable Congress 
for the safety of the United Colonies in America ; Declare them Inde- 
pendant of the Kingdom of Great Britain ; we the inhabitants of the 
town of Amherst solemnly engage with our lives and fortunes to support 
them in the measure." 

Following April 19, 1775, Captain Reuben Dickinson gathered a com- 
pany of minute-men, who were under his call between two and four 
weeks, and at their disbanding he enlisted an eight-months company, of 
which the noted Daniel Shays of Sluitesbury, the leader of the "Shays* 
Rebellion," was a non-commissioned officer. Amherst men joined other 
companies in varying numbers. A company under the command of 
Captain James Hendrick of Amherst obtained a good many. Captain 
Dickinson's command, nnd several of the others having men from the 
town, were at the battle of 15unker Hill. 

J/iUer companies gathered by Ca])tain Dickinson, Captain Harvey, 
and Captain Cook, from Amherst and the vicinity, were in General 
Gates* army, fought in the battles of September 19 and October 7, 1777, 
and saw the surrender of General liurgoyne. Half of the English army 
and the defeated general himself, passed through Hadley and along the 
Bay road, then the southern boundary line of the town, on their way to 
lk)ston. To this day one of the okl families of Hadley are in possession 
of a sword presented by General Burgoyne to one of the citizens of the 



krxs 
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During the campaigns of 1777 until 1781, Amherst furnished its due 
proportion of men, distributed through several companies, and in many 
instances brave and efficient officers. Liberal bounties, formally offered 
by the town to the enlisting men, rapidly drained the store of hard 
money that had been laid up by the thrifty farm folk. The Continental 
bills depreciated in value until in 1780 a dollar in silver would buy a 
hundred of them, and a year after two hundred. Old soldiers boasted 
after the hard times were over, that t'^o had often been paid for a single 
meal. 

The first of the rewards of the courage, with which each new depriva- 
tion of the war had been met, came, when the inhabitants of the town 
assembled on the 4th day of September, 1780, bringing in their votes 
for a governor of the new commonwealth, as follows : " The Hon'ble 
John Hancock Esq'r, Forty three ; The Hon'ble James Bowdoin Esq*r 
eight.'* 

In the State convention which ratified the Federal Constitution, the 
Amherst representative, Daniel Cooley, probably reflected the wishes of 
his constituents when he voted against ratification. There were several 
years about this time when the town failed to send its representatives to 
the (ieneral Court, and at least twice it was fined for this neglect. 

An interesting description of the town in 1800 has been given in Dr. 
Tyler's able " History of Amherst College." At that time the only store 
in the village stood at the corner of what afterward became Phoenix 
Row and North Pleasant Street. At the opposite end of the row was 
the house later occupied by Noah Webster. A vigorous distillery stood 
within the square bounded by the Common and Spring and College 
streets, entirely at variance, happily be it said, with the present ideas of 
sobriety. The situation of the home of Ix*vi Cowlcs, on North Pleasant 
Street, and of Mrs. Emerson, the Judge Strong estate, mark the former 
width of the two highways, for these buildings are among the few then 
standing. 

In 1 8 14 eight hundred acres of ITadley were added at the northwest 
corner of the town, and in 18 15 the southern boumlary was changed 
from the Bay road to the top of the Holyoke range. At this time there 
were not more than twenty-five houses in the village. Until several 
years after the college was founded the centre of trade and enterprise 
was at East Amherst, and there the town-meetings were held. 

Amherst became prominent in 1787 through Shays* Rebellion, which 
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took place almost within her own borders. The deluded soldiery, under 
Daniel Shays, encamped and drilled upon the Pelham hills, and return- 
ing from their rash attempts to defy the Federal authority at Springfield 
and Northampton, were followed by the regular troops across the south- 
ern part of the town to the Pelham hills again, whence they dispersed 
northward. 

To the War of i8t2 the inhabitants of Amherst were bitterly opposed. 
Three citizens were sent to a convention of delegates from the towns of 
Hampshire County, and the memorial then adopted strongly solicited 
the Federal government to come to some terms of peace with Great 
Ikitain. Notwithstanding this, the demand for troops that came later 
was promptly met by Amherst, as well as the other towns of the 
Connecticut Valley. 

The War of the Rebellion sacrificed the lives of fifty-eight of the 
three hundred and seventy-four volunteers from Amherst ; and the 
expenses, public and private, amounted to more than ;?46,ooo. 




rilH IIIUCTV nl' AN .K'HI'.Sf II.IV- 
.INJ> /Hkl/S— UTiih^irUHU OJ' IIIH 
A l-EW HISTOklCAL GLlA/fSSS. 

TIW. mellow light of a warm August afternoon lay ahimiuering over 
a grassy meadow road. No fences divided tlie rich farm lands on 
either sitle from the road, or frum one anotliL-r. The hnm and 
buzz of inmiraerable insects filled the fragrant air, while distant sounds 
of niowing could be heard at intervals, as the rowan was being here 
and there gathered in by thrifty fiirmers. 

Nearer at hand Relds of tropical -leaved tobacco sent out a slightly 
|>ungenl odor, while an occasional tall stalk, crowncil with its delicate 
pink blossoms, was allowed to ripen and go to seed in the s<unmer 

In the eyes of two travellers, driving leisurely along this lovely way, 
the whole scene was richly, sensuously delightful. As they passed the 
fields of tobacco and of com, a dull but continuous murmur became 
apparent, growing louder, until a large Itarn came into view, from which 
the sound emerged, Here a curious, anil in Ihis day somewhat unusual, 
sight appean:d. Heavy macliiiiery was cutting into small pieces and 
packing into great compressed masses the succulent cornstalks, — future 
food for cattle when this verdant meadow should be filled with snow 
and jce. In other words, ensilage was in process of manufacture. 
Farther on, fields of broom-corn, with airily waving Lissels, bordered the 
highwiiy, And everywhere were farmliouses wiUi generous li:irns, laryc 
orchards in which early apples began to show sun-warmed cheeks, and 
old elms full of dignity and grace. Toward the west flowed a noble 
river, not less than eight hundred feet wide, reflecting the sky on its 
placid surface. Still further west, ranges of misty blue hills filleil (he 
distance, while nearer rose Mount Warner, the pioneer of all that ancient 
mountain brotherhood. 
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In the south lay the nigged and picturesque Holyoke range, and the 
steep sides of Mount Tuin beyond the o|)eniug where the river has 
scooped its passage. Northward, Mount Toby showed itself in a. lumi- 
nous, purple atmosphere, a rich tune modified in Sugarloaf, across the 
river, by its more scarred sides of red sandstone. The gentle slope 
of the I'elhan) and Shutesbury hills eastward was densely green, and 
but little colored by distance. 

Over all this homelike scene the caressing August sky and sunshine 
lirnodnl lend.Tly. Wlu-r.', iud<-i-d, i-oiild llu-y find ;i Tiin-r larrying-pliicc? 




This lovely ('onncrliiul V.illvy — iiriginidly llu: (Juon-cli-ti-(iiil, promi- 
nent in rmir Slates, no less than twcniy mites wide in Massai:]uisetls, (he 
ganlen-spot of New Kngland, ridi, fertile, and beautiful — is full of 
interest to the geologist, the naturalist, and the historian, as well as 
to him who mcrpjy apiircrialcs the rare beauty of its scenery, or the 
promise of its luxuriant cro|«. 

Pre-eminently a farming region, the valley has also many manufac- 
turing interests, as Holyoke, Sprinj^field, and its other cities amply testify. 
But its pastoral character reinains, and ilic beauty of its sweet meadows 
is as yet untouched. 
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Many types of old New England houses abomnl. Hadley, Deerfield, 
and some of tlie earlier villages still preserve the colonial shapes and 
ornaint^nts, the f^n-lighls above the doors, and the old hip and ganilirel 
roofs. Somewliai later, a far less beautiful style came iiilo vogue. I'he 
hall, insteadof running straight-forwardly through the centre ol" die liouwj, 
giving ample room for stairways, became conlr.tcted to a mere untranre 
lobby, barely large enough to contuin a door into the rooms on eitlier 
side, while a steep and narrow stairway was forced to contort itself cruelly 
in order to rise at all. These houses, however, have large, though low- 
ccilcd rooms, and frequently, parlor cnplioards in the wainscoted wall, 
large fireplaces, and elaborately carved window and door ornaments. 
Still later, came the first " modem " white, green-blinded country house 
with a side wing. A single path generally leails to the rarely used front 
duor, diverging just before reaching its chilling hospitality into a branch 
walk to the more homelike side door, where all is cheerful antl merry, 
where family life surges in ami out over the stone doorstep, and hens 
peck contentedly about the short grass. Vet another style of farm- 
house appears, whose long row of shetls and oiit-bnildings reaches to an 
astonishing distance, terminating in an immense barn by which the 
modest and insignificant dwelling is completely overshadowed, 

Sturdy and pious as the earlier inhaliilants were, sk-adfasi of |iur|ii>se, 
and of noble lives, their xsthelic sense must have been very iiiu.h in 
abeyance. Too sadly common is the fashion in this fair region, where 
Nature spreads her most tempting glories, of setting an uncom|)rumising 
barn directly between the house and a wonderful view of mountain and 
vale which any summer tourist would go miles to see for an hour. 

The inoffensive little house is perhaps perched close to the highway, 
and directly across the road, in its face and eyes, rises the dignified 
shelter of cattle and hay, shutting off all possible outlook. 

The age of the mansard roof infliction is still apparent; but later 
taste has displaced its ugliness, and smooth, well-kept lawns now often 
lead to charming houses of our own day, which, while preserving the 
best features of early colonial architecture, have added without and 
within the beauty of a more cultured and many-sided life. 

Very rich in flowers, ferns, and mosses is this favored valley. In late 
spring the shady roads are lighted by the pale pink of the laurel, set in 
its dark green leaves ; and earlier, arbutus, hepaticas, anemones, and all 
the brave company of early blossoms fill the wootls. Columbine and 
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cowslips, wild azalia, scarlet " painted-cup " and pimpernel, loose strife, 
meadow-lilies, yellow and scarlet, give place to hosts of wild roses and 
clematis, while yet later come cardinal flowers and closed gentians, the 
tiny five-leaved gentian and its royal fringed brother, brilliant black- 
alder berries glowing in the sun ; and last of all the weird witch-hazel holds 
sway in the bare November woods, companioned by airy ghosts from the 
milkweed pots, and spectral maiden-hair, white in its secluded recesses. 
And when 

"The murmuring of bees has ceased, 
l»ut nuinnurin^ of some 
Posterior, i)r()pbctic, 

lias simultaneous come," 



then, 



" Ik'sides the autumn poets sing, 
A few prosaic days 
A little this side of the snow, 
y\nd that side of the ha/.e. 

" Still is the bustle in the brook. 

Sealed are the spicy valves. 

Mesmeric lingers softly tt)uch 

The eyes of many elves." 

— Emily Dickinson. 

A merely technical list of all the floral beauties of the region would 
fill a goodly volume. Professor Tuckerman's catalogue of the lichens 
shows their rare variety and number, and the ferns are no less noteworthy. 

Partridges drum undisturbed in their leafy homes, the rarer quail is 
still a resident, and the meadows and mountain-sides echo to the songs 
of numberless wild birds. 

Song-sparrows and bluebirds greet with throbbing music the early 
spring, after the longest and coldest winter has failed to drive the ener- 
getic blucjay from his covert in pine or hemlock, whence comes his 
" brigadier " note, with all its harshness full of cheer and hopefulness. 
The rose-breasted grosbeak, the i)evvees, the flaming orioles, the bobo- 
link and meadow-lark, the humming-bird and linnet, the cat-bird with 
its h)vely song, the various sw.illows with their slartlingly swift flight, the 
sweet-voiced vireos and warblers, — all, and a ntimerous brotherhood 
beside, fill the crevices of every fragrant spring and summer day with 
their flashing wings and tender songs, voicing the winds and the woods 
and the waters in sweetest melody. The rare red-necked grebe, the 
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snowy Iktoii, and the night heron have been seen in the region, as well 
»s the ycDuw-iait, the blue golden-winged warbler, and the yellow- 

About one hiiiidred and thirty years ago t few elms were set out litre 
■M\\\ iliute. Soiiii: ijf these jiioiiocri slill siirvivL , Imt in {,<-"L''d, illui 
ti(m to (iriui mental trees has been given within the presLni ctniiiry 
The uUI-llini; Lojuburtly pojiUir, with its stilly sentinel as]M.i.t and its 




Ill-ring, silvLTy leaves, was introduced at one time, but its rejire- 
re generally cut down after a few years, and few now 
remain to give their stately dignity to any old homestead. The dis- 
tinctive trees of tills grassy, sunny Connecticut Valley are undoubtedly 
its elms, 'riieir grateful branches appear in nearly all of tlie paintings 
of llie region, an<l wave across the pages of the valley literature. And 
it l)as been pimnhicnt in liU'ralure siu<:e the early days, from Jmialhan 
JCdwarils in liii Norlhampton home, to the gentler if less profound 
philosophy of iiryaiit, whose " Story of the Fountain " might well have 
been told of the far-away spring of our noble river. 
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Ilryaiit's home in CiiiiimiiiEton was one of his two favorite spots for 
writing his piitnis. Ills jrmrnnhslic l.ilHirs in Nl'w Vork wore ever kept 
distinct from his deeply loved cuinitry life, where iiluiie he witiild cxpresis 
himseir in verse. The names of tieorge Ikmcroft, Henry Ward Iteecher, 
and George William Curtis belong to the valley ; and Dr. J. G. Holland, 
born in Itelchertown, wrote of the region in " Kathrina," anri "'I'he Hay 
I'ath." Charles Dudley Warner remembers it in some of his durntiest 
sketches; anti here, too, linger memories of Jenny Lind, whose com- 
pelling voice comes floating down llie years in the traditions of a previous 
generation. More lately, George \V. Cahle's increasing fame adonis 
(lie Conneclicnt ; while to Amherst 
belongs Lhe wuild-ivide rc|iiiiation 




of " H. H.," and the iJostliiimous fame of Emily Dickinson and her 
stranfje, strong poems. 

To the geologist, ten thousand years seem but a step. I'Vom evidences 
about Amherst and Northampton he assigns this length of time, " one of 
the shortest estimates," as the probable interval since the glacial |>eriod. 
In that age, misty and remote enough to the layman, the ice, covering 
all this regi<»n, furrowed deeply into the sandstone, partieiilarly north of 
the Holyokc range, largely forming its bold and mgged oudine ; it 
piled together other masses into rough hills, leaving in its path bowlders 
and clay and the stony soil so characteristic of New ICngland. 

When this mass of ice, beginning to yield to the oncoming of a more, 
genial .ige, melted in the sun. a great lake w.is formed, whose height 
was three hundred feet above the sea, and two hunrlred feet above pres- 
ent low water in the Connecticut River. Its shores were the present 




tlie summit of Mount Holyoke. Two 
of Ihe others are foiiml to have dis- 
appeared only siiiice the settlement of the valley. Three of the seven 
were in Hatfield, and four in Northampton. 

Ages before even the oncoming of the ice period, earthquakes and 
volcanic explosions carved oiir valley into a semlilancc of its ])rescnt 
bhajie. I''i11ed with waters from the sea, a narrow inlet or fjord to a 
ficight aliiivc the Icvul of Mount Holyoke, it eiidiirvil Ihrdiiyh triassic 

Streams sweeping Into the basin deposited sand and gravel flats. In 
these mud shores, animals long extinct and unimaginable made a huge 
procession of footprints since hardened into stone. These have been 
discovered, preserved, and described by the late I'resident Hitchcock of 
Amherst College. 'I'races of reptiles, insects, fishes, and colossal frogs 
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are here found, and also the enormous prints of birds whose size, to 
correspond with their tracks, must have been at least five times that of 
the ostrich. These bird-tracks occur in thirty places through the Con- 
necticut Valley, between the upper strata. Into the late discussions of 
whether these great creatures with feet eighteen or twenty inches long 
were birds or not rather some unknown, three- toed animal we cannot 
enter. It is for us enough to know that the stupendous procession has 
been made to live again by the untiring genius of an enthusiast to whom 
we owe the resurrection of a long-vanished past ; and bird or animal, 
" strange indeed, is this menagerie of remote sandstone days." 

From this weird occupancy of antediluvian monsters to the days when 
the Agawams and other Indian tribes lived their nomadic and warlike 
lives in the fair vale, is a long step for a tense imagination. 

Here, however, they were found ; for how many years they had been 
here, or whence their pioneers may have come, cannot be certainly 
proven. JUit in 1631 the Connecticut first became known to our own 
forefathers. Early in the autumn of 1633 four men from Dorchester 
first visited its banks. Later, William Pynchon and his little band of 
followers, chiefly planters from Roxbury, came by the famous " Bay 
I'ath *' through a htmdred miles of forest to what is now the city of 
Springfield. 

An absorbing piety characterized these early settlements, as it had the 
original ones on the coast ; and a " meeting-house " was an earliest care. 
The first framed house was erected by Mr. l?ynchon ; and deeds for the 
various allotments of land, the first ever executed in Western Massachu- 
setts, were drawn up whereby a formal purchase was secured from the 
Indians, who held from Nature herself a dateless and unwritten title. 

In all the early setdements it is a pleasant reflection that these legiti- 
mate purchases were always made with the wild but original owners. 

Northampton was subsecpiently settled, its rich meadow land proving 
very attractive. In 1654 measures were taken here also to build and 
establish a meeting-house. What means of calling the settlers together 
for worship may have been employed is not certainly known. While in 
Springfield this important instnnncnt was a drum, it is believed that a 
large and sonorous cow-bell was first used in Northampton, l^ter, a 
salary is recorded as being paid for services in ** blowing the trumpet," 
presumably for the same purpose. 

In 1659 about fifty settlers established the town of Hadley, its mag- 
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iiifK^ciU street ttvcnLy roils wiilc still licarin;; cvitk-ncc to tlic good tnst 
ami I'uri; thought of those who i)lanne(l tlie village. The name of Hadley 
was not given until two years later. Here, as in the first twi 
iiu-iits, measures were not only promptly taken for establishing cliurchcSiJ 
hilt schools were e(|iial1y early in the thought of its founders. 

That this appreciation of education was inherent and vital is lihowi 
by the noble array of famous educational institutions along the Coi 
neclicut to-day. Mount Holyoke College, Smith College, Amherst Cot* 
lege, the State Agricultural College, the schools at Northlicid, suminol 
schools in every direction, and a host of lesser institutions, are the bloB*J^ 
soms of that early aspiration and endeavor. 

So far, the terms of agreement with the Indians had been carefullyil 
kept ; any complaints from them had receivetl immediate altent 
adjustment, and everything was peaceable and friendly. Notwilhstanit' 
ing this pleasant state of affaim, military companies were maintained" 
a^^'aiiist any possibility of danger, as well as fortified houses in every 

In 1G62 Hampshire County was established, chielly unseldcd terri-- 
t(iry. It was then much larger than now, for the entire coiinlie: 
^^'arceste^ and llerkshire have since been taken from its original bona 
daties. Deerficld and Hatfield were settled in 1670, and Northfield i 
1673. In these early days Amherst was a part of Hadley, and it t 
not laid out until 1703.' 

The early peacefulness of the relations l>etween Indians and settlers^ 
in die valley seems to have been largely due to the just and considerate 
liollcy of William I'ynchon. The outbreak of " King I'hilip's War," in 
1675, put an end to this quiet comfort. With a plan which appeared to 
embrace the sweeping away of every settlement from the north down 
the river, Northfield was completely burned by Indians, Deerfield had 
fallen with the terrible massacre at liloody llroot, and Hatfield. Hadley, 
and Northampton came next. In the meantime, however, the natives 
about Springfield, spurred to emulation by the ghastly deeds in the 
north, had gathered there, and burned nearly everything except the 
fortified houses where the inhabitants had fled for safety. 

In the first attack on Hatfield the skill of the English more than 
matched the numbers of their assailants. 

In Northai 
and destrucdi 
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Old Hadley is still full of the traditions of those early days. On the 
1 2th of June, 1676, at least seven hundred Indians attacked Hadley. 
It was then and there that the famous stranger, noble in dress and 
manner, dignified and vcnora])lc, unable longer to remain an idle spec- 
tator of so terrible events, issued forth and assumed command of the 
English forces, directing them in the most skilfully military manner. 
lOncouraging and rallying, now at one point, now at another, his is per- 
haps the most picturesque and impressive figure in all our early history. 

By his aid the Indians were repulsed with slight loss to the English ; 
and, this accomi)lishcd, the mysterious stranger disappeared as silently 
and suddenly as he came. With the superstition of the times, it is not 
surprising that he was devoutly believed to be an angel from heaven, 
sent to save the colony in a disastrous crisis. 

It was afterward ascertained that this opportunely guardian angel was 
no other than GofTe, the regicide, who with his father-in-law, Whalley, 
and twenty-eight other judges, had been condemned in England for 
passing sentence of death upon Charles I., and had escaped in 1660. 
Both Ooffe and Whalley had been officers of high rank in Cromwell's 
army. Escaping after their sentence, they had found refuge in 1664 at 
Hadley, unknown to all its inhabitants save the family who sheltered 
them. 

In 1678 a peace was concluded, and King Philip finally conquered. 

IJenuty in dress and the love of fine clothes did not perish entirely, 
even with a background of bloodshed and slaughter. We learn that in 
165 1 a law was passed in Massachusetts, restraining excess in dress. In 
1673 twenty-five wives and {\sc maids were tried before a jury for being 
persons of small estate, yet wearing silk against the law. 

A year later the wife of a Hadley man was again presented for wearing 
silk. She was found guilty, and fined ten shillings. 

At the March court in 1676 sixty-eight persons were ])resented by the 
jury, among them thirty yoiuig men, " some for wearing silk, and that in 
a flaunting manner, and others for long hair and other extravagances." 

Witchcraft seems not to have flourished in this rich and verdant 
valley, particularly in Hampshire County, to the extent which prevailed 
in the earlier scUlemenls on the rocky coast. In 1645 ^^^ ^"'^*^ cases 
of witchcraft in New England occurred at S|)ringfield. During King 
lliilip's War it lay dormant, naturally, under the more exciting events 
about. 
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ISiit at the close of tlic war it revived ; and a remarknbk' instance 
occurred at Hjidley, when a Mr. I'hilip Smith was believed lo be lursel 
liy itie spells of a wrctclieil utd wom.in, who caused nil sorta of inysle- 
rioiis eviJH lu :iss:kil hini, fiiully causing liis ilciilli. 'I'liu old wuiiiiiii, 
however, was allowed to live on ; ami there is no evidence of her ever 
having Iwcn brought to trial. Abont the time timt Amherst was being 
laid out as one of the " precincts " of Hndley, fresh disasters nwiiiled 
the valley dwellers, whose whole early progress seems to have lieen one 
long record of struggles with every sort of Irint and discouragement. 

'i"he bravu sttllcment at lleerfiutil again became llii: sceno uf blooil- 
shed and cmelly, when, at the beginning of Queen Anne's War, the 
French and Iniiians descended upon it, murdering and torturing on 
every hand. The f^mons Deerfield bell was taken during this campaigji, 
and is believed to be still hanging in a little mission church on the St. 
Lawrence River. 

'l"he long-suffering valley dwellers were alternately allowed to breathe 
freely fur n time, and then made to suffer all the distress of repeated 
wars for an almost endless succession of years. Dut in 1760, permanent 
peace came about, ujran the surrender of die Canadian province to 
Creal Hritain. 

l''or nearly <iiic hundred anil thirty years wars had nicked Western 
Massachusetts to its fonndations. 

Hardly an acre of the beautiful green Connecticut Valley, now full of 
peace and sunshine and homely sound of toil, but has known the pressure 
of flying feet, h.ird-pressed by savage pursuer, — but has echoed to the 
terrible shouts of sbyer and victim, or has drunk the blood of friends 

And yet even these events faded into the dim past before (he on- 
coming excitements of the Revolution. 

Few events of particular significance at this crisis occurred in the 
Connecticut Valley itself, although its roll of minute-men is a long and 
honorable one. There were, however, many famous representatives of 
Toryism in the region. 

Hie only event of local interest in this general connection was the 
" Shays' Rebellion," practically an uprising owing to a petulant feeling 
on the i>art of the insurgents that they had not been getting their full 
<lues in various ways. Headed by Daniel Shays of Shutesbury, they 
marched against Springfield and threatened the courts and the arsenal. 
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There was little bloodshed, .iiid the chief indirect eflect of the rebellion 
was to hasten the adoption of a I'cderal government. 

A camping ground is still pointed out northeast of Amherst. 

From the close of this rebellion onward, life prospered in the valley. 
Amherst, and its neighboring towns, strongly disapproved, and publicly 
expressed its disapproval, of the War of 181 2, being then, apparently, as 
ever, rather upon the conservative than the impetuous side of life. 

The primitive means of crossing the Connecticut River were, of course, 
ferries, for it does not appear certain that at any points between New 
Hampshire and Connecticut were available fords. In May, 1718, nine 
pounds were raised for a free ferry for a year. The navigation of the 
(^()nnc<'ticiit had always been a dilTicnlt ])r<)blcm, owing to (he falls at 
South lladleyand Montni;uc. It was not mitil after the close of the 
Revolution, and of Shays' Rebellion, which had for twelve years occu- 
pied the minds of all in Western Massachusetts, that an enterprise for 
facilitating transportation sprang into new life. This was the building 
of canals around these falls. In 1792 this laudable enterprise was 
authorized by the legislature, and the names of those forming the 
corporation are still preserved. 

I'or many years the bridging of the C^onnecticut, or " Creat River," 
was considered an impossible feat. It was attempted in 1792 at Green- 
field. A toll-bridge was established at Springfield about 1805. It was 
over twelve hundred feet long, and built with six imposing arches. Its 
opening to the public was an occasion of great rejoicing, ])rocessions, 
and speeches. 

The two travellers, whose glance backward over the long history of 
the fertile region they were passing so happily through had filled the 
whole golden afternoon, were now approaching the primitive and pic- 
turesque ferry at North Iladley. They hailed the sturdy boatman, who 
took them slowly across to the lovely Hatfield shore by hand. An 
i<lyllic litde trip. 

\\\ these August afternoons the sun begins to lean toward the horizon 
by six o'clock. A fresh coolness, even after the hottest days, springs 
into the air, an<l the two in the carriage passed herds of cows, soft-eyed 
and gentle, on their homeward way from pasture. 

As the level sun-rays swept across the meadows, the green of the rich 
grass was turned into velvety softness. The far, faint hills in the west 
came forth in a deep purple evening dress. While yet it seemed to be 
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siiiiiiiiLT, an II [1 suspected scarlet leaf of sumac glowed suddenly by the 
ro.ndside, — brilliant forerunner of that palpitating glory of color whicK 
holds higli carnival here throughout a royal autumn. 

Ill this c;ilm liiiie how remotely misty seem those volcanic days when 
all was hut a strife of upheaval, — how impossihle the slupendons proces- 
siiin of prehistoric ninmmolhs who left their huff.^ footprints in the nind 
of that iK-rpclu^Ll summer, — how equally far away the numb clasp of the 
glacial hilence, — how more than strange the knowleilge that the lied of 
ikes now the fertile farm, the shady woodland, the radi- 



lake 



Nearer, yet still remote, the war-cries and the tragedies of two hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, and the sturdy strength and iiinexihilily of 
purpose which built up and made possible the beautiful hfe we know 
to-day. 

As the cool twilight descends, and one dwelling after another is 
p.issed, the iitile home lights flash out cheerily into the still evening. 

'i'he warm yellow glow in the west grows less ; one bright star, senti- 
nel outpost of a countless host, springs into life, and all the sweet valley 
sleeps under the sky. 
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A FEW DELIGHTFUL DRIVES. 

VIEWS FROAf HOLYOKE— CHARMING HADLEY^THE ''MEADOW CITY** 
— liLOOD-STAINED DEEKFIELD— OTHER ATTRACTIVE PLACES, 

IN all New England there are few regions offering more delightful 
opportunities for riding and driving than the portion of the Connec- 
ticut Valley in which the town of Amherst lies. For miles around, 
easy country roads wind along the highlands and through the valleys, 
displaying lavishly all the beauty and grandeur of which indulgent Nature 
is capable. It is like a vast park, through which one may wander for 
months without exhausting the natural attractions, and be more deeply 
impressed each day by the wonderful variety. Not a few are the visitors 
who come to Amherst, and some of the neighboring towns, expressly to 
spend an outing in driving ; and none depart disappointed. 

With Amherst as a centre, there are long drives of a day or more to 
Pittsfield and Lenox, fashionable as summer and fall resorts ; to VVorth- 
ington and Peru, on the lower Green Mountains, directly westward from 
Amherst, and twelve hundred and sixteen hundred feet above sea-level ; 
between (ioshen and Ashfiekl — both delightful places in themselves — 
is a charming " Little Switzerland " ; and, further to the west, Williams- 
town and the Berkshire Hills are prominent ; Brattleboro* and Burlington 
are the pleasant objective points in Vermont, as are Monadnock in 
New Hampshire and Wachusett in Massachusetts. Indeed, the list is 
almost limillcss. Of the shorter and more imj)ortant drives for those who 
visit Amherst to become acciuainted with the town and its surroundings, 
a few of the best have been selected for brief mention in this book. 

The ride to Mount Holyoke, eight miles, takes one to an outlook 
not surpassed in the world. The road runs southeasterly to the Middle 
Street of Hadley, four miles ; then south, along the Connecticut River, 
two and one-half miles, with ninny choice views ; then uj) the mountain- 
side through the veil of the old forest to the half-way house. The rest 
of the trip to the summit is made in a quaint little car holding four per- 
sons, and making the ascent under a covered way by means of a station- 
ary engine at the bottom. Athletes will prefer to climb the 522 steps 
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which follow the side of the railway. Since the opening of the railroad in 
1854, lliere has never been an accident. 'Ihe smninit has a perpendicular 

ekvatiuii of 954 feci, and from it nwy Iju ■~.\:v.\\ four StiiLcs anil foriy towns, 
eight, «f whidt ;ue 
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" Old " Hadley, f»»iir miles, by lliu " old ro;nl," Aniily Slreul, or by 

Nortliam()l(iii Street. The cemetery, the broad streets lined with elms, 

and the lOlmivood House, are the objects of interest. 'Hie latter is on 

the site of ihe house where, two hundred year.s ago, Rev. Mr. Rusiiell, the 

first minister of Ihe town, hid the regicide judges, (loffe and Whalley, 

who had fled fioin ICnglaml at the full of Crou.well. I'Voin thi.i hi.ling- 

place (loffe enierged to assume command of the settlers and drive o(f 

the attacking Indians in a memorable battle. 
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'I'he " Meadow City," as Northampton is known, is an eight-mile 
drive over a stniiglit rojwl. It is ;i lliriviiig yoiinf; i:lly of fiflet-ii tliotisnnd 
inhabitants, and many busy mills of abnost national re|iiile. It lias been 
the home of smli men us tlie Rev. Junatlun lulwards, (lovernor Caleb 
Strong, Kcv. Timothy I )wight, and li>-d;iy numlicrs among its inhabitants 
the noted novelist (ieorge \S. Cable, Judge ]). VV, Jkind, and President 
I- Clark Seelye. Northampton has many charmipig drives within its 
limits. Round Hill affords exti-nsive views of river and meadow, and is 







of interest because of its connection with the historians Itancroft and 
Motley, and the "sweet singer," Jenny Lind. "Paradise" is a delightful 
bit of nature preserved from the ruthless real estate agent by kindly 
hands. One may reach it for a walk from Paradise road. Among the 
other objects of interest in the city are Smith College for young ladies, 
the Clark Institute for deaf and dumb, and the many manufactories. 
Wade, Warner & Co., the publishers of " Picturesque Hampshire," and 
projectors of similar works of other Western Massarluisetls counties, 
have a laige printing business here, and publish the Jlampshire County 
Journal, a prouuncnt weekly. 
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Florence, three miles beyond Smith College, is Ihe terminus of the 
horse-car line. A drive through it to Leeds, one and a half miles, and 
then along the stream to HaydcnviUe and Williamsbui^, brings one to 
the scene of the Mill River disaster of 1874, when 158 lives were 
riestrnyeil in less than an hour. These towns are pleasant manufacturing 
villages. 

Easthampton, eleven miles, by way of Northampton, is the seat of 
Williston Ac:idemy, a well-known preparatory school for boys. Relum- 




ing by wny of Mount Tom station and the Hockanum ferry lengthens 
the distance lo fourteen miles. 

Mount Nonatuck, on the opixsite side of the river from Mount 
Holyoke, is ten miles from Amherst, whether one crosses the Connecti- 
cut by the Hockanum ferry, or goes by way of Northampton, and the 
mea<low road to the south. The ascent is by a carriage road, to the top, 
852 feet above sea-level, where there is a comfortable house. The view 
from the summit is scarcely less beautiful than from Mount Holyoke. 

Plainville ; two miles ; a little settlement in the town of Madley ; 
Amity Street, first right after descending the hill. From Plainville 
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thence liy first left, around llie base of Mount Warner, to North Iladley, 
and return by tlie noithern side of the mountain, is .i pleasant drive of 
uine miles. 

The Huntington Estate ; three and a half mites ; Amity Street 
directly west to the Connecticut Kivcr, dien following the river north- 
ward. The 
first 




F. I). Iluntin^lon, ami ivilh the iidjoiniiip; esliilcs is a True cxiiinplc of 
die older (!onneilif.iil Viilley liinnesleads. iMtllowing the river, d)e return 
may be made liy North Iladley. 

Hatfield is five miles liy way of North Hadley, and across the river 
by a |>ictiires(|ue ferry. 'Iliis town was one of the earliest of diose set- 
tled in this jwrtion of the valley, ami its history is filleii with accounts 
of Imlian wars. Il is laid out in Iwo Imif; strfcts, lineil frinn end to end 
with magnificent elms and pleasant estates. The return, if by way of 
Northampton, southward, is eleven miles ; or by Sunderland, northward, 
is fourleen miles, either way of great variety and charm. 

Whately and Whately Glen ; twelve miles ; is a delightful picnick- 
ing s[X)t, anil a haunt of artists and lovers of nature. NorOi 1 liulley, die 
ferry to Hatfield, and norlhwesterly roads from Hatfield Centre. The 
return may be made by Sunderland, a mile or two further. 




North Amherst ; two miles ; North Pleasant Street. Return iii:iy be 
made \>y taking road to tlie west, to North Hadley, thence southeasterly 
lo Amherst, the whole distance l>eing from nine to twelve miles, accord- 
ing to vnriations ; or by the easterly road to North Amherst "city"; 
whole distance five miles.' North Amherst "city" is two miles from 
Amherst by way of Mount Pleasant Street. 

Mount Toby is eight miles dne north ihrongh North Amherst nnd the 
I.everett plain, into wildness where bowlders, hiigh forest trees, clearest 
springs aiiil brooks surround an imcuualled bit of rural lovdiness, at 
the very liasc of the moiniliiin. A climb of Iwn milu-s by iiii tasy moun- 
tain mail brings one lo the t(i|i. l<'ro]n ihe wuodi-n lti»vr, now de- 
stroyed by fire, could once be seen a wild sea of mountain tojis and 
lands in more than eighty towns. 

It is seven miles to Shutesbury by way of North Amherst "city," and 
following along the side of the roaring waters of the upper Mill kiver. 
The road is |iictures(]ue, and at times shnt in as if there were no outside 
world ; but rnim the crest, with a deep chn.sni (iirther cast, one can look 
far over valU-y, hill, and range, and see Creylock in thu west, Mouad- 
nock in the north, and Wachusett in the east. 

Leverett, six miles, throtigh North Amherst "city," and directly 
north, affords a fine 
Amherst and Kactory 
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Lock's Poods, in North Leverelt ; tivelve miles ; a pleasant place to 

Uontague, ten miles, through North Amherst, north through Leverett, 
[Kissing Mount Toby, is a wiile and ]tictures(|ne drive. 

Sunderland, seven miles, through North Amherst, clirc<:tly north. 

To reach South Deerfieid by way of the Sunderland bridge, one 
must go throngh North Amlierst village in a northwesterly <lirection for 
Icii miles, iiussinc ihrmiyh the vilhigcs of North Ainlicrsl :iiiil Sumlcr- 
hml. Sugar Ixiaf Mountain, around whose base the roiid winds, afler 
crossing the liridjje, is well wordi asix-nding. The loivn of Old Deer- 
field, five miles fatlher, is of great historical interest, and in it are many 
memorials of the fierce l''rcnch ami Indium wars that nmre than once 
devastated il. 'I'hc return drive may be made through the North Hatfield 
meadows, directly south, and across the river by the Hatfield ferry, and 
thence to Amherst. 

In Pelham the fishing-rod factory of the Montague lily Rod Com- 
pany is an interesting place to visit. It is about two miles directly east 
from Main Street. This industry was founded in the year i860 by 
H. (iray & Son, ami was the first factory known in whiiJi lishing-rods 
were made by machinery. The founders carried on a constantly increas- 
ing business for fourteen years, and in 1874 sold out to J. C. Ward & Co. 




This firm continued tmtil 1880, when the business passed into the hands 
of Barllett Hrodiers. The senior member of this firm, 1 .. L. Uartlett, 
withdrew in 1883, and 10. 1'. ISartlett, sole proprietor during the next six 
years, greatly enlarged the plant, and trebled the amount of bu»ness. 
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In 1885 ilic Ixisiness comliinal willi the Minilii({in; Cily Rixl Comimny. 
This CDiDpany uuw einpluys at this fuciury it Tiill fun^e of Hfly haiKls, 
and has a constantly increasing business. Their annkiul output 13 nboiit 
55, 000 fishing-rods of all grades, ranging from tin: Ijoys' ditia]) lod 
to the linest (ii^rman silver mounteil qilit bnmboo ro<ls. The cntalogne 
contains descriptions of the two hundred diflerent styles of fishing-roils 
maniifacliireii. The stock used is the native ash, maple, and Itirch ; also 
lancewood and greenheart wood imported from the West Indies, and bam- 
boo poles from CakulLi. Mr. V.. I', llartlelt, who is now in charge at this 




factory, has been r.onnecteil wilh the business ever since it sliirlcd, and 
as cither part or sole owner during the last seventeen years. It is owing 
in a large me.isiire to his energy and Imsiness capacity that the business 
has grown and developed to its present large volume. His enterprise 
lias aided very materially in the growth of the manufacturing inlerest of 
Amherst, 'i'he Montague City Rod Company has another large factory 
for fishing-rods at Montague City. The officers of the company are: 
President, L. I,. Hartlett of Montague City; treasurer, C. W. Il.i/elton 
of Turner's lulls. K. P. Dartlett is one of the directors of the company, 
and superintendent of the fac 
address of tliis branch of thi 
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West Pelham church Tonr miles and thence southward behind 
the first mountain x-\\\y^ foil wing a niid bro )k down to I ansy 1 irk, is a 
pleasant dnve llie wiy is about fifteen miles if the return to Amherst 
is by going southeasterly to the Hay road and thence through South 
Amherst. 

Mount Lincoln is a drive of about six mil s due eist to the West 
Pelham meeting house and thence %o\\\X\ clin{,ing to the left hand roads 




with guide-boa r<ls. The roads follow a deep chasm at the left, a private 
graveyard at the right, the mountain woods, and along the mountain top 
to the summit. The tower is twelve hundred feet above the sea-level, 
the surrounding valleys, and no other point gives a clearer idea of the 
Connecticut Valley as a whole. As the position is higher than Mounts 
Holyoke and Tom and the Sugar I/javes, one may look directly across 
them to the distant and loftier continuations of the (Irccn Mountains. 

Pratt's Comer ; four to six miles, acconling to the variations ; I'^ast 
Street, turning north, ami taking the first road to the northeast. This 
way is along the valley of the i'clhain hills, and full of most charming 
scenery. 
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Pansy Park, the flower farm and seed estublishmeut of I.. W. Gowlell, 
is sitiiattiL about four miles from Amherst, upon the main roail to lielcher- 
lown, niiil about a mile this side of the railroad station, which takes 
its name from this place. Here in the summer lime may be seen 
imire than two tlious:mil varieties of l1owi:ring |ilants, im^luiling [J.insies, 
asters, jiuiks, peliiiii:is, anil many others, being grown Ity the acre for 
the seed. Especially during the months of August and September, all 
these make a gorgeous display of floral beauty, which atLrat:ta thousands 
of visitors annually from lar and near. Une of the most attractive 
features of the place is the a(|unlic giinlun and artilkial pond, con- 




taining DUL- of ihe largest collections of water-]ilints grown in the open 
air in America. Among other mrilies in this collecliuii are several 
varieties of the Japanese and sacred F^gy)>tian lotus, and a1>oiil twenty 
varictiu'S of water-lilies from vnrions parts of the world, including the 
in:ignifi<:enl blue and reil lilies from /-ni/.ili^ir. 'I'lic ■■iillivalion of ilie 
]:iller h:is until reccndy been ronfined di the riiy p^irks and the f;ronnds 
of the wealthy, on accomU of llie ht^h prire of the ])l;inls i but 
Mr. Coodell has sbuwn that they can be as easily t;ri>wn from the 
seed as the common annuals, and mn<le to (lower in Ciilis, and in this 
way they are now l)eing grown from seed he has dislribuletl all ovCT^ 
the country. The ve 
the largest water-lily 
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across, was Howcrcil at I'lmsy I'ark in the summer of 1890 witl)out 
artifidal heat, the first time this hns ever lieeii acc()n)i>h$lic<l in a» open 
ponil. The taste for the cultivation of a<|imtic plants iticrcosed so 
rapidly tliat the Ajllowiiif,' season Mr. (ioodull (Constructed ponds to 
cover several acres, and is cnllivating lliis class of plants on a larger 
scale than has ever liefore liccn attempted. In addition to the seeds 




grown upon the farm, large quantities are imported from the growers 
of Kngland, tiermany, and France, and some varieties that require a 
long season to mature are grown on contract in the Southern States. 
A catalogue and price list is pnblished annually in January by Mr, 
Goodell, and thousamls of them sent out. The seeds are put up in 
hundreds of thousands of packets, and go by mail or express to 
customers in all parts of the country, and in fact all over the globe, 
as orders are rercive<l from I'lnropc, the East and the West Indies, 
Japan, Australia, New Zealand, and other foreign lands. Mr. Goodell's 
success in a business started under discouraging circnmstances, and 
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in competition with old establisheil (inas, is remarkable. He began 
during the Centennial year, with a capiUil or only {25, on a poor, 
run-down farm, which was mortgaged and otherwise deeply in debt. 
The old homesleail, which has been in the c;oodeU family for over a 
century, was a few years ago one of the most neglected and unsightly 
ill town, and would in the ordinary course of events have Income one 
uf the much- talked -of " abandoned farms." It is now a most attractive 
jilace, and well worth a long journey to visit. The year Mr. Goodell 
began business, he had less than two hunilred customers, while now there 
arc over Rfty thousand. From [wo hundred to five himdred orders are 
received daily during the selling sea.son in the winter and spring months. 
Six years ago, land more suitable for ihe cultivation of the (lowers being 
needed, Mr. Goodell bought the two estates adjoining his own, where most 
of the growing has been done. Pansies being one of the leading special- 
ties, the distinctive name of " I'ansy I'ark " was then given to the place. 
Belchertown ; ten miles ; a pleasant village on the hills at the 
southeast. The road is direct after passing through the Plast Amherst 
village and by the 
Agricultural Fair 
grounds. Good 
hotel accommoda- 
tions, with several 
summer residences 
and a handsome 
library buililing, 
add to the natural 
attractiveness of 
the place. A half 
a mile lieyond Ihe 
Pansy Park Station 
of the Massachusetts Central Uailroiid, the road passes Ihe site of the 
hirth[>lace of Dr. J. G. Holland, the well- remembered author. In the 
grove, at the right, just before crossing the railroad at Pansy Park Station, 
there was formerly a school-house in which Henry Ward Beecher, when 
a student at Amherst College, preached his flrst sermon. Beautiful 
roads and picnic grounds about the ponds abound between Amherst 
and BelchertO~^ 
views of more tl 





V OF BELCHERTOWN COMMON. 
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South Amherst ; four miles ; South Pleasant Street, Tollowing the 
left-hand road after ascending the hill beyond Mill Kiver. 

I'he Old Bay Road ; four miles ; the right-hand road afler ascending 
the liilt beyond Mill River, once the southern boundary of the town. 
It runs along the foot of the I lulyuke range, was first a bridle-path, and 
Inter a part of tiic stage route Ijclwccii Norlhuuiplon, I laillcy, IJrookfield, 
and Itostun. The "Itay I'ath" lias been made memorable by Dr. 
Holland. The road connnaii.ls ;m immense variety of landscape. 




'Hie Notch; five miles; to the Uay road, thence over the Holyoke 
Mountain range. This cut was the first outlet of the great lake which 
once spread over this |>ortion of the Connecticut Valley. 

South Hadley and Granby, each eight miles, are lieyond the Notch. 
The former place is the scat of the Mount Holyoke College for young 
ladies, a well-known educational institution. Returning home by the 
road around the base of Mount Holyoke will give variety, and add only 
three miles to the distance. By crossing Smith's Ferry in South Hadley, 
the only ferry on the river which is operated by the force of the current, 
and following the river to Northampton, the drive will be lengthened by 
five miles. Granby is a small town, in early times a portion of Hadley. 
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AMHERST OF THE PRESENT. 

I rs SITUATION— MATERIAL CONDITION— GLIMPSUS ALONG THE 
STREETS OF THE VILLAGE — NORTH AMHERST— THE "CITY** — 
EAST STREET— SOUTH AMHERST, 

TI \ K town of Amherst occupies a position a little east of the centre 
of Hampshire County, which was established by act of the Cleneral 
C'ourt, Miiy 7, 1662. The original county incUidcil the present 
Ikrkshire County, set off in 1761 ; Franklin County, set off in 181 1 ; 
and Hampden County, set off in 181 2. There is but one city in Hamp- 
shire County, Northampton, and of the twenty- two towns, Amherst is 
the second in point of population. The total population of the county, 
according to the national census of 1890, was 51,859. 

Adjoining Amherst are : Sunderland and Ixverett, in Franklin County, 
on the north ; Shutesbury, in Franklin County, Pelham, and Belcher- 
town, on the east ; Granby, on the south ; and Hadley, on the west. 
On two sides, nature has provided the town sharp boundary lines in the 
ranges of the Pelham hills and Holyoke mountains. 

Between these and the highlands, where the main village lies, inter- 
vene broad valleys, which stretch away westward, to the banks of the 
peaceful river. Several minor streams traverse the town in their jour- 
ney to the Connecticut, here and there broadening into graceful ponds, 
wln( h never fail to attract the migrating water-fowl in spring and fall, 
affording many a good shot to the chance sportsman. The woods 
and the brooks as well furnish in their seasons similar amusement, 
aldioiigh the latter are fast becoming desolated. The whirr of the 
partridge, the chatter of the squirrel, and the bobbing white tail of 
the rab])it, frequendy startle the wandering scholar who loves to give 
himself to solitude and communion with nature. Sometimes a very 
shrewd hunter is permitted to hear and see these things, if he is careful 
to be unarmed. 

The area of Amherst is about twenty-eight and three-quarters scpiare 
miles, and its villages are Amherst, North Amherst, North Amherst 
*' city/' East Amherst, or East Street, and South Amherst. 
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The distances from the centre to the surrounding villages are : 
North Amherst and the ** city,*' two miles ; ICast Amherst, one mile ; 
South Amherst, four miles. North Amherst "city" is a mile eastward 
from North Amherst. 

The roads and streets that connect these villngcs with each other and 
with the neighboring towns are, in the main, the smoothest and most 
comfortable of country thoroughfares. Within the limits of constant 
and heavy travel they are laid and kept in repair with a thoroughness 
seldom seen in towns of c<iual size. Their entire length is about seventy- 
five miles. 

The New 1/ondon Northern Railroad has stations at South Amherst, 
Amherst, and North Amherst " city." The distance from New London, 
Conn., where the road connects with the New York, Providence, and 
Boston and the New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroads, and 
with the steamer for New York, to Amherst is 85 miles ; from Williman- 
tic, connecting with the New York and New England road, 56 miles; 
from Palmer, connecting with the l^oston and Albany, 20 miles ; from 
Belchertown, connecting with the Massachusetts Central, 10 miles; 
from Brattleboro, connecting with the Connecticut River, and the 
Central Vermont, 36 miles ; and from Miller's Falls, connecting with 
the Fitchburg, 15 miles. 

The Massachusetts Central Railroad was extended through Amherst 
in 1888, and has stations at South Amherst and Amherst. Boston is 96 
miles distant ; Oakdale, where connections are made with the Worcester 
and Nashua Railroad, 55 miles ; l>elchertown, connecting with the New 
London Northern, 9 miles ; and Northampton, connecting with the 
Connecticut River and the New York, New Haven and Hartford roads, 
8 miles. 

\\\ politics, Amherst is usually found within the Republican fold. Its 
local elections are not carried on strongly marked political lines, but 
they are freciuently more exciting than the State or national contests. 
There are about one thousand voters. 

A few statistics will give the practical reader an idea of the material 
conditions of the town. The lax rate for the year i<S9o was 5^^15.75 on 
every ;Jliooo, and during the four years previous averaged $15.50. In 
comparing this rate with that of other towns, the discount of ten per 
cent allowed in return for early payments must be taken into consid- 
eration. 
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Law and order have an almost undisputed sway over Amherst, and 
the guardians of the peace are limited to a dozen constables and one 
night patrolman, Tiie grounds of the two colleges are protected by 
speci:illy ajipointcd watchmen. The lown luck-ii|) is with rare excep- 
tions desolate of inmates. It frerjiiently shelters a weary tramp from 
the cold, liiLt (ilTcmleni iigaliisl ihu law, scarcely at die rale of a liaif- 
dozeti a )'ear. 

The fire department consists of two hose companies and a hook and 
ladder company, nil under the charge of u iKKird uf twelve engineers 
appointed by the selectmen. In iSgi thirty-eight men comprised the 
working force of firemen. Hydrants are located at convenient intervals 
in the thickly settled portions of the town, and the force of the water 
supply is such that the hand-engine is seldom called into service. In 
the past fiJiir years, since 1887, the average number of fires has Iwcn 
five. 

The main village of Amherst is lighted by gas and electricity. 

A water system was inlrodnced by a private company in 1881, supply- 
ing all the main portions of the town. The source of the supply is 
Amethyst Itrook, four miles distant, in Pelham, and chemical examina- 
tion has shown the water to be of excellent purity, 

Shortly aTter die inlruiluclion of water, a sewerage system was planned 
by the several inllnenlial citiKcns, and put in at the cxjiensc of l>encfit- 
ing abutter.^. It now consists of three divisions emptying into running 
brooks in ililferent parts of the village, and the service is sufficient for 
the accommodation of all living in this porlion of the town. 

One of the most attractive features of the village of Amherst is the 
Common, a long stretch of greensward reaching from the Amherst Col- 
lege buildings to the business blocks. Previous to 18S0 it was an 
unsightly swamp, and was changed to its present good condition through 
the eflbrls of William A. Dickinson, l';sfi. The expenses were defrayed 
by private subscription, and at present it is largely cared for by the 
local improvement society. 

The national census of 1S90 placed the poiiulation of Amherst at 
4512, — an increase of 214 in ten years. As augmenting the social and 
business life of the town, the 500 students attending the two colleges 
may well Iil- added to this number. The actual growth of tlie town may 
be readily seen from tl ' ' 

inhabitants; 1790,1233 
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2631; 1840, 2550; 1850, 3057; t86o, 3206; 1870, 4035; 1880, 
4298. 

The elevated situation, the pure air from the hills, the excellent water 
supply, and the freedom of a country life, combined with the material 
comforts of modern homes, make Amherst one of the healthiest and most 
cheerful of the towns of Western Massachusetts. The deaths average 
about sixty-five in a year, and the proportion of sickness is small. 

Amherst exults in still retaining that ancient emblem of pure democ- 
racy, the town-meeting, and many are the patriotic words, sage counsels, 
and, it must be confessed, now and then, bits of oratorical filling, that 
have echoed in the ears of the oldest inhabitants at these assemblages 
of the people. The college boys have always been zealous in their 
attendance upon town-meetings, and there is more than one legend 
among them of the absurdities that were gravely legislated upon in the 
mythical times when students are said to have been allowed to cast their 
votes on important town matters. If such times ever did exist, no one 
can clearly remember them, although of course this casts no doubt upon 
the truth of these circulating stories. The annual meeting, when officers 
are elected and appropriations made, occurs on the first Monday in 
March. 

The yenrly cxpondilures of the town reach about 1^42,000. In 1890 
they were ?ti 10,947, which included the cost of the new town hall. The 
public debt in that year was ;^ 142,000. The total valuation of taxable 
property was ;^3, 290,1 28. About #2,000,000 is untaxable. The taxable 
personal property amounted to #931,314, and real estate #2,358,814. 

The educational interests of Amherst are well provided for in the 
annual appropriations. The schools in 1891 were eleven in number, 
with twenty-one regular teachers. The expenditures for schools in the 
year 1890-9? were #11,499, ^^^ 'i*^^ ^^^^ every pupil. The school build- 
ings and land are valued at al)out #60,000. Amherst schools rank well 
among those of the State. W. 1). Parkinson has been superintendent 
since 1893. 

The village of Amherst is the business centre of the town. Three 
short brick blocks, wherein are located the majority of the stores of the 
town, radiate from the Amherst House, a hostelry bearing an enviable 
reputation throughout the State. For many years this site has been 
occupied by the hotel of the town. The original building was burned, 
with the rest of the blocks in Merchants* Row, in 1879. ^^^^ present 
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house was Imilt ilirtilly aftur ihc Tin;, ami is owiiuil liy llic Coiikcy 
heirs. OuliiLirily, one hundred giiesu may be atcoiiimoibtcil, ami at 
such occasions us the conimt^nceincnl of the colleges, s|H;dal urraiige- 
ments nearly double this cajwcily. I). H. Kendrick has been the pro- 
liriutor since iSr)4. Connected with the hold, T. L. I'aigc Liij a finely 
e<|ni|>|M;d livery stable. 

About this cud of the village Common arc clustered the iKisl-olTice, 
town hall, hanks, newspaper office, and stores. At the further end rises 
College Hill, with its group of eolkge liuildings. 

The village [lost-oflice and the Amherst Savings Hank are located In 
the block next the hotel. The employees of the post-office handle 
about 1,000,000 letters and 580,000 papers in a single year, and the 
cash receipts are never far from Jio.ooo a year. 

The livings Bank was incor[x>ratc<i .\pril 15, 1S64, and began busi- 
ness the 2d of January following. The amount of deposits, January i, 
1891, was /'.. 159,419. 1'-. F". Cook was then president. 

The comfortable quarters of the Amherst Chib are in the next block, 
which belongs to II. II. Williams. This club w;ls org^mi^ed In iiSiji by 
1I1C yoiiii;; business men (if llie town, and it has handsimii'ly a|i|)oIn(ed 
rcre|ilion, reading, and billiard rooms. Ik-rbertT. Cowles was llie first 
president. 

The Amherst National liank, in I limt's lilo<:k, was organized in Janu- 
ary, 18G4, largely throngh the inHuence of the late I.eonanl M. Hills, 
who became its first president. At Mr. Hills' death, 1., !>. Hills suc- 
ceeded lo the office, which he has since held. The capital of the bank 

'I'he Itaplist church stood fur many years next to I [unl's ISlock. The 
sociely was nr^^ani/.eil as a branch of die New Kilem and I'reseott 
church, November 8, 1827, later becoming a branch of the church at 
Northanipton, and recognized as an independent organization on August 
3, 1832. This building was erected in 1855, The pastor in 1894 was 
Rev. G. L. Holman. 

Across the (Common, on ihe corner of Spring Street, is the (Inice 
Ivpiscopal cliurch, a handsome gray-slone structure, with a curious 
finger-like spire at one comer of the tower. The Right Reverend F. D. 
llunlington, Itisbop of Central New York, organized the society, with 
thirty-seven members, September 12, 1864. Rev. S, 1', I'arker, D.D,, 
was installed as the first pastor, January 11, 1865, and untd March of 
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the year f<^llo\ving, services were held in the hall of the old Amherst 
AfMdciny iMiildinp;, Ihcn standing on the present site of the Aniily Street 
(>raniniar Scht)ol. The church building was consecrated July 17, 1866 : 
it cost 1^40,000, and has a seating capacity of i\\^ hundred. At present 
there is a generous active nienibershi[), and since 1893 the Rev. David 
S|)rague has been the rector. 

The town hall is a piclines(|ue building of brick, red sandstone, and 
granite. It was erected by the town in 1889 at a cost of ;Jl58,ooo, H. S. 
McKay of IJoston being the designer. In addition to a handsome hall, 
sealing eight hundred and fifty persons, there are rooms for the town 
officers, the district court, the town library, and several business men. 

Tn the rear of this hall. Company K, 2d Regiment, M. V. M., has a 
large armory, built by tlie town in 1890 and rented to the State. The 
company was organized November 19, 1887, and in 1891 had full ranks 
with 10. G. Thayer, captain; W. A. Thayer, ist lieutenant; F. A. Bard- 
well, 2d lieutenant. It was disbanded in 1894. 

In the rear of the American House IJIock, opposite, is the office of 
the Amherst Record^ a thriving weekly, which was established in 1848. 
It first appeared in 1844 under the name of the Hampshire and Frank- 
lin Express, Samuel C. Nash being editor. In 1865 it became the Hamp- 
shire /'l.xpress, and three years later, the y\m]ierst Record. The Record 
is publishe<l every Wednesday afternoon, and its editors, ('ar[)enter tS: 
Morehouse, are the proprietors of a large job and book printing business. 

Kellogg's l)lock, at this q^\\k\ of the Phoenix Row, stands upon the site 
of the home of Noah Webster, who resided in Amherst from 1812 to 
1822. The house was destroyed by fire in 1838. 

Masonic Hall, in Cook's lUock, is the headcpiarters of the Pacific 
Ixxlge of Masons, the 10. M. Stanton Post 147, of the (jrand Army, and 
the Women's Relief Cor[)S. 

It is a peculiarity of the village, that the chief streets radiate in every 
direction from the Common. The most satisfactory results, therefore, 
of an attempt to see whatever there is of interest, will be obtained by 
taking the Common as a starting-place for a walk through each one. 
They are not in any case thickly populated for more than a ([uarter of 
a mile from the Common, and a ramble about them, while not occupy- 
ing a long time, will well rei)ay an admirer of country scenery, in the 
sight of the many comfortable homes, — for Amherst is truly a village 
of homes, — and now and then the distant landscapes of rare beauty. 

5 
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Vfom thf iiiL- of llic Anilicrsl House, Amity Slrctl, llii: "nl.l n>:iil " 
to ihiilk-y, t'xtcnds ilirecily weslward lo Ihc town Itoimilary, I'lain- 
villu, iiiiii iliL- ( oimcirtiiiiit Kivcr. It is llic iiuttk'ni Kiirvivur ttf imc 
of the origiiinl roads of the town, laiii out with a width of forty rods in 
1703- 

The building opposite is a veritable landmark. When it was but one 
story higli, it lontainetl the town's first [MJst-ofRcu, ivhii:li was renidvcd 
from l'>st Amherst about 1820. 'Ilie first postmaster sold out, after 
being a few years in this place, to one Jarcd White, who ]iaid ](ioo 
fur the business, and continued it in the same location. The building 
was jiurchased by Frank 1', Wooil, who opened it as Wood's Hotel in 
1883. It is best known to the college boys as " Frank's," and the 
warm-heaiieil [iroprictor has had a |iennauent position in the usually 
fickle affeclions of the boys, ever since he first demonstrated to them 
his skill as a took and his kindness as a friend. More than one class 
and club has i-dcbrated their friendship for the man and the place in 
their publications, and many a delectable game bird, rarebit, or lobster 
have they enjoyed during the days when the restaurant was open. 
" r'rank" entered private life in 1889, but as a citerer he is still in great 
demand. It is now an annex of the Amherst House. 

The Cramin.ir School building opposite stands uiioii the site of 
Amherst Aca<lemy, in its day the most prominent educational institu- 
tion in this p.Trt of the State, and very influential in the founding of 
Amherst College. Opened in Deceml)er, iSr4, the incorporators, when 
the cliarter was granted two years later, inclnded all the leading citizens 
of the town, whii:h was then about one-finirth its present population. 
For a dozen years both sexes were admitted to the Academy. A poor 
student prepariug for the ministry was required to pay no tuition, and 
very frecpiL-ntly found kind people who gladly gave him his board. The 
numlter of |iu[uls attending the Academy at one time amounted to ninety 
of each sex. After young ladies had been excluded, the number varied 
between sevenly-five and one hundred. (;;onne<;ted with the Academy as 
a pu])il was Mary I.yon, the founder of Mount Holyokc College at South 
Hadley. Among the teachers, since become prominent, was the venera- 
ble I'rofessor William S. Tyler of Amherst College. The Academy build- 
ing was a three-story brick structure, and being considered unsafe, was 
taken down in 18C8 to make way fur die present school-house. 

The old homestead of Judge Strong, once the adjutant- general of 
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Massachusetts, stnn<ls some disLincc l)ack from tlie street. It is now 
owiiL'il i»y Mrs. S. I-:. ICiiicrson. 




Among ihc oilier residences on Amity Street are tliosu of I'rofessor !■;. 
]'. Croweil, Dean of Amherst College ; H. \\. Marsh, registrar of Amherst 
College ; Professor Charles Wellington, Dr. Charles A. Goessmann, I'ro- 
fesjjor ( I. y. Mills, all of the Agricnltiiral College, and the summer home of 
ilir.im lleaton of New V'ork. President H. 11. (Joodell of the Agricul- 
tural (!ollegc lives on Sniisct Avenue, near Amity. On Lincoln Avemie, 
lending directly to the Agriciilliiral College, is one of the finest views in 
the town. On this street is the house of Mrs. C. 1). Adams. 

That |K>rtion of Pleasant Street which extends northward from the 
hotel is most aptly named. For the distance of a qnartcr of a mile, 
great straight-tnmked elms line c;w:h side of the road, almost uniting 
their branches overhead, and sheltering in the warm summer time many 
a tuneful katydid. I'he residences on the left side of the street are 
those of K. n. liangs, the treasurer of the Savings Bank ; the Conkey 
Mansion, now the parish home of St. Bridget's church, and occupied 
by the pastor, the Rev. J. II. Cavin; the home of I, evi Cowlcs, standing 
a gi'Mcroiis distance kii:k from the street; and the iKvelling of (George 
Cutler, On the other side, live W. H. Long, William Kellogg, whose 
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Iioiisc Is oil land bought from Noah Webster, and Dr. O. F. Bigelow. 
ihe LJniversalist Society, organized November, 1887, has erected a new 
chiirtli buililiiig here. The services were held in Masonic Hall [lend- 
ing the erection of the church, and the Rev. J. II. Holden is pastor. 

Tlie village cemetery includes within its limits the graveyard that 
was liiid out by the town of Hadley in 1730. 

On the road towani the Agricultural College is the St. Ilridgel's 
Roman (.atlirilic church, built in 1871, Previous to that time the 
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Callifilics of ihc town held their meeting in I'almcr's lUock, 011 the site 
nf which tliu town hall now stands. Until 1871 the pn.stors came from 
Northamjitim, lint in that year Rev. Francis Itrennan was installed. The 
|)ast(>r since 1892, Rev. J. li. dnvin, is also pastor of the lladley 

A hhorl dislanrc boyoml is the resilience of II. 1>. ^'earing, mami- 
facluier of sir.uv lials. 

Leaving I'leasant Street here, it will be interesting to rclnrn to Mount 
I 'Icasant Street, which extends over the hills to North Amherst " city," 
A short distance from the fork of the two roads is Wildwoort Cemetery, 
a most beaulifiil spot, bought and laid out in 1888 by a private cor- 
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Within this fork, standing high above the roads at either side, and 
commanding; a s|>londid view of the village and of the ('onnecticut 
Valley, is the Mt. I'leasanl inslitnte, of which William K. Nash is the 
)irinciii:il. The sitriation is one of the most licaiitifiil in all Anihcrsl, 
as anyone who has visited it will testify. The targe, generous build- 
ing's of the colonial style, surrounded by twenty acres of grounds 
iKzlonsing to the estate, and sliadcd by handsome forest trees, olTcr an 
idi'iil home Ibr growing boys. 'I'he inslitiile is designed for the ediKM- 
tion of l)0)s in the broadest sense of the term, including not only the 
cultivation of the intcllecl, but the uiouldiug of character and the 




development of good health Not more than sixteen pupils are -iccom 
mod-ilLd at one time as it is lielicved that i larger numlwr cannot 
receive the l>cst attention iiid care I he courses of stud) include 
ilhoro ifch pieparalion for colkt,e school of ttchnolof,y or for busi 
ncss The school was established in 1846 

Retnrnmg to the village square, a walk to the Amencnn House brings 
one to the corner of l,es.sey Street. The first two estates, on the left, 
belong lo v.. 1*. Cook, the president of the Savings IJank. The second 
of these is occu]>ied by Mr. Cook, and the first by Frank I'. Wood, 
who formerly kept Wood's Hotel on Amity Street. For many years 
ihc Norlhnmpton and Amherst stages, owned by Mr. Cook, made their 
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t\\'u (Liily trips from the stables in the rcnr of this house. At the ( 
[>lLiii)ii of the rnilroiul they were disco niimieil. Thf pliict is of hUtorica 
iiiLcrcbi, as it includes an orch:iril giUinled by Noah Webster. 

t'[ion Oak Grove Hill, over which I, essey Street leads, an 
ilences of Rev. W. S. Tyler, D.n., of Amherst College, and his aoivJ 
I'rufussor J. M. Tyler. The house of l>r. Tyler was tlie birthjiluce aiutJI 
)'i)Uthrul home of Helen Hunt Jackson, whose writings, under the noin*,| 
dt:-|jli[iiie " H. H.," still charm many readers, 

'I'lie Chapter houses of the Delta Kappa F.psilon fraternity are on the 
summit of ihc hill. The "Oakflruve Ki:hiMil " fi)r young ladius (M;ai[iies 
ihu (■(ilonial mansion, fomiiTly ihi; residfiirc of J. How^ird SwL'L-tscT of 
N>:w Vork, un the opposite side of ihii !ilrL-el. This scliiiul was foiiiulL-d 
in iSaj, and is conducted by Miss V. W. BufTam, a graduate of Welles- 
luy College, assisted by an able corps of instructors. 'Vhe aim of the 
srhoot is to train up girls with healthy l>odics, sound minds, and refmed 
manners. The facilities can hardly be excelled. The boarding pupils 
«njoy a well-kept home in a charming situation. Preparation is here 
miide fur college, several of the best institutions in the State accepting 
the cerlificates of the school in place of regular examinations for aihnis- 

Main Street is a welt -travelled thoroughfare along which one may look 
from (he verandas of the Amherst House. It crosses New l^ndon i 
Nardicrn Railroad near the station, and extends through I'^ast Amherst | 
t(j IV-lham. 

I'he meeting-house of the First Congregational Society, on the right 
side of the street, was dedicated Se]itemlier 23, iSOS, the curncr-stone 
having been laid iSeptenibcr 31st of the |)revious year. 'Hie s(M'ieiy da(e»i 
bark lo the earliest settlement of the town, when there was no distinc-tion 
beiwcen the religions and jmlitical iMidy. The liMsiness of the |)arish 
w:is transacted in pnlilic meeting;, and llie ncressary finids Tor its Hii|t- 
])(irt were raised by taxation, together with those needed for highways 
im<l the other usnal expenses of a town. The first meeting-house was 
built about 1740, upon the site of the present college Observatory. It 
iv;is a severely plain structure without and within. Around die sides 
were ranged the pews, the men sitting on one side and the women on 
the other. The first minister was Rev. David Parsons. In 1788 a 
niee ling-house ( 
siie, and three y 
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the belfry. The opening of the College was followed by a need for bet- 
ter iii-<-<)iiiiii<MU(iiiiiK, .ti)[l the third btiiUlhig, the present College Il.ill, was 
erected in 1829. lliis cost JE6500, and originally h;id ;i iiortico in front 
suii|>orteil by huge pillars. When it was finished, the society decided 
that the town should hulil no meetings in it, and it was after it bad 
been occupied some years that the people became worldly enough to 
allow stoves, kerosene lights, and an organ to be admilted. The growth 




of the society since it hasotxiipied the present biiiltling has been steady. 
It has now the largest membership in the town, excepting only the col- 
lege church. The building cost ^75,000. In the spring of 1890 the 
chnrch celebrated its one hundred and fiftieth anniversary. Since 
189* Rev. Fr.ink L. Ooods|>eed has l)een paslor. 

The residence of William A. Dickinson, Esq., treasurer of Amherst 
Colh'ge, is situated upon the oiipositc side of the street. The estate 
adjoining has long l>een in the possession of the Dickinson fuinily, and 
is now the home of Miss I~avinia Dickinson, whose sister, Emily Dick- 
inson, left, at her death, the wonderful poems which have since been 
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piiblishL'd. 'I'liis lionsc was llic first brick Ixiliding in Amherst. Tlie 
residence of the late Professor K. H, Miiiher is at the ri(;lit. IJnriiig 
the fiL'st year of biii administration, ['resident Cntcs occupied the house. 
Mrs. 'r. li. liilcbcock resides in the house between it and the ohiircli. 

Further down the street, and standing some distance liack, are the 
residences of Leonard D. HilU, |)resident of the National Dank, and of 
Henry F. Hills, president of The Hills Company, niannfaclnrers of 
straw goods. 

ISeyond the railroad, on the same street, is the church building of 
the Mtlhodist Episcopal Society, first organized in iS6S, with Rev. IC. 
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F. Pitcher, posior, and reorganized in 1875, nnder Rev. S. 1.. Roycrs. 
The present building was erccli;d in 1879. In 1.S1J4 Kev. A. Sipiircs 
was the- iiLLstor. 

The re^idt'iice of S. A. Stevens is on the same side, near the I'^ast 
Street. 

Grouped near the railroad station of the New London Northern road 
are the only ni:iniifaetoricH of the village. The wooden Imildings of The 
Hills Company are devoted to the manufacturing of straw goods. In 
the season closing Nfay, 1R91, this coni|)any made 350,000 do/.cn straw 
hats. 11. IS. Ilurnett Si Sons occupy the brick building. Each year 
they turn out a large line of the finer grades of straw hats. 

Spring Street, extending eastward from the centre of the village 
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Common, has several pleasant residences, amonc llicm that of I'rofcssor 
I >. I>. 'l'o<l(l of Amheret Collogi:. Tlie High School Iniilding, Iniill ulmut 
i860, is hfic. 

Culk-gi,' Siruet is |uiraUt;] with Spring Street. On the comer of the 
Comiiion is iht: Ikia Theta I'hi House, and Licyond, the Chi I'hi and 
llic riti l>di:i ']'h(.n.i honscH. The residences litrre inclijdu ihiMC iif 
Dr. 11. 11. St'clyc, a-ssistaiit in tlie pliyttieal eiillnre dejurlmeiil ul' ihe 
Amhcrst Collese; Mrs. 1-inrciW I'. Hiciok, wUlow iif ihe lale [>r, 
llickok, ivliosi,' wurks on iiUilosophy iwrjivliiale his name; ex- {'resident 
Julius H. Sedyc, wliose connection with Amherst College dales from 
1855 ; I'rufessor W. L. Montagnc, of Anihersl College, and the director 
of the Smiimcr School of languages; Dr. ICdward Iliichcock, sini of 
the president (if Amherst College of that name ; Mrs, A. I. Coojtcr ; 
and Dr. V. V. l-iuld. 

A short distance beyond the railroad bridge, at the right on South 
Pleasant Street, is Mt. Doma, Mrs, R. C. Williams' Select Kajiiily 
School forgirlji. The |)ast success of (his institution has won it a rc)m- 
talion among its friends and pupils. It is recommended for Ha faithfnl 
and earnest instruction by many well-known edncators. it is con- 
ducted by an al>le corps of teachers. 

On South Pleasant Street, beyond College Ilill, are the Delta U|)silon 
House and the residence of Mrs. Kdward Tiickerman. Iteyond the 
railroad hrldgu is the home of the Mis.ses Snell, daughlers of (he lule 
1'rofes.sor V.. S. Snell of Amherst College, hiver since the death of Pro- 
fessor Siiel), tlie weather statistics of the College have been kept and 
published from this house. 

A siiort disl^LUce from here is the residence of I'rofessor A. L. 
Kimball of Amherst College, and beyond the railroad bridge is the 
home of I'rofessor E. P. Harris of the same institution. 

Pleasantly located on Park Street is the residence of Mre. W. F. 
Stearns, whose father, Dr, William A. Stearns, wius one uf the presi- 
dents of Amherst College. Mrs. Stearns has here a Home School for 
Voimg Ladies, the oldest institution of its kind in Andierst. It olTers, 
in addition to a thoroughly attractive home, all the advantages for an 
intellectual training, and for careful physical, social and religious cul- 
ture, that can be found in the best and most exclusive private schools 
in the Kastern States. Mrs. Stearns personally conducts the afTairs of 
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the sclioul and is assisted by an alile stalT of teachers. The school 
oflers esjiecially fine o pjmr tun i tics for studying nitisic and painting, in 
addition to the iisiinl courses in the languages and other studies. Tlic 
location is an adniirahk one. It is very licaltlifnl and convenient, 
and yet is sufficiently removed from the more travelled roads to ensure 
privacy. The school has many inlluential friends and is highly recom- 
mended by theni. 




At Mill Valley, a mile from the village, on South I'leasant Street, is 
a i>icliircsi|iic K""""!' "I"':imil'<»''l»l''c raniihotiscs. 

Northanii)lon Street is the direct road to Northani|iton, On the 
corner opjioKite College Hall is the I'si ll|).silon IIoiisc, and next to it 
is the Chi I'si Lodge. Still further from the Connnon are the Theta 
IJelta Chi House and the homes of Professor William Cowles, Pro- 
fessor H. H. Neill of Amherst College, O. D. Hunt, a prominent 
merchant, and Professor I!. K. I'Jiicrson, Professor A. L). Morse, and 
Dr. J. E. Tnttle of Amherst College. 

At the corner of Parsons Street, the first left, is the Zion Congrega- 
tional church, established and stipi)orted by the students of Amherst 
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Ctillcgc. 'I'lie liiiililing was ercctcil in |SC8, and in 1891 Kl-v. Milton 
\V;ililo was llie pastor. 

On Lincoln Sireet, near the Theta Delia Chi House, is llie home of 
Professor Levi S, Llwell. 

Dr. Marshall ilenshaw and Prof. G. D. Olds live on Orchard Street. 
On this street :>n<1 on Northainplun Street nrc entrances to the .ilhletic 
ficlil of Amherst College. 

North Amherst. — 'ITtc rornl from Amherst follows along liie rich 
highlamls, descending a short hill ur Iwo, and rising again as it nears the 
vjll.ige. Here everything clusters about a pleasant square, the stalely 
white church, a brick school, stores, and neat dwellings. Just beyond 
the settlement tlie historic Mill River, once the northern boundary of 
the town, flows westward to the Connecticut. North Amherst " city " 
is a mile to the east, and Factory Hollow, a diminutive but active manu- 
facturing settlement, is a short distance to the north. 

'The church building of the North Congregational Society was built 
in 1826. It contains a fine organ, the gin of Mrs. Cr. H. Fisher. The 
society was organized November 15, 1826. Rev. Eber W. Gaylord 
was the pastor in 1S91, 

The school building is occupied by a primary and a grammar school. 
The North Amherst Library Association has a collection of nearly two 
thous.ind volumes for public use in this building. 

The post-ofRee was established about 1839. The nearest railroad 
station is at the " City." 

Among the residences here are those of Henry W. Haskins, several 
years one of the selectmen of the town, Edmimd Hobart, and Jonathan 
Cowlc.H, whose farm is one of the kirgest in the Stale. 

North Amherst " City " is not so large as its name would lead one 
to believe. The confiding visitor expects something more than the 
single street, with its railroad station, store, church, and school-house. 
lieside some cheerful houses, and a factory or two, that is all there is.. I 
The village cemetery is a short distance on the road to .Amherst. 

The Methodist Society, whose little meeting-honse stands near the 
railroad track, was not regularly organized until March 9, 1849, four 
years after the dedication of the building. Extensive repairs were 
made upon the house in 1876. The pastor in 1894 was Rev. J. 
Meiacle. 

I'liere is no pust-office at the " City " ; all ihu mail goes to Norlli 
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Amherst, or is opened informally at the railroad station by the post- 
master, who drives over for it. 

The little Queen Anne school-house was built in 1890. Among the 
residences is that of A. R. Cushman, whose leather-board mills are some 
distance beyond the centre of the village. 

East Amherst, or " East Street," as it is locally and perhaps better 
known, is a mile eastward from the main village, Amherst. Like that 
place, it is built around a grassy remnant of one of the old wide roadsj 
the east street, laid out in 1 704. This village in the early part of the 
century was the active centre of the town. As late as the year 1825, 
town-meetings were held in the church which then stood at the head of 
the Common, where the iron water trough now is. The post-office is a 
branch of that at Amherst. 

The Second Congregational church was built in 1839, the first meet- 
ing-house of the society having been erected in 1790. Since 1886 Rev. 
F. J. Fairbanks has been pastor. 

The ])resent beautiful Common was laid out by the enterprise of sev- 
eral public-spirited citizens, among them Charles O. Parmentcr, at one 
time representative to the (jeneral Court. 

I^^ast Amherst had the first post-office of the town. It was in the 
house now occupied by Willard M. Kellogg, on East Street, some dis- 
tance north of the village store, and was opened about the year 181 5, 
Rufiis Kellogg being i)ostmastcr. The mails arrived only once a week 
at those times, and it is within the memory of Mr. Willard Kellogg that 
his father was summoned from the hayfield by the blowing of a horn to 
change the mail while the carrier, who came on horseback, sought rest 
and refreshment. Rufus Kellogg, after a few years, moved the office to 
the main village, keeping it in the building now occupied by Frank 
Wood. At the right on the Pclham road, just beyond its corner, near 
the residence of Noah Dickinson, and the Common, there stood in 1787 
a tavern kept by Oliver Clapp, a friend and sympathizer of Daniel Shays, 
the leader of Shays* Rebellion. Landlord Clapp is said to have given 
aid and comfort in various ways to the insurgent captain. On the retreat 
of Shays from Springfield, January 28, 1787, with his eleven himdred 
men, a halt was made at the hostelry, but not for a long stay, as General 
Lincoln, commanding the State militia, was following in the rear. Just 
after Captain Shays had departed toward Pelham, eleven sleigh-loads of 
his provisions stopped at the tavern, where the horses were about to be 
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ftiil, but tlic luynl innkeeper hiirrieil them afu-r the retreating rel«lti, who 
were iji t;rrai iuv<l of the stores, nml wiml.l hiive lic-L-n scrimisl)' ufTccteil 
ifdenenil l.imoUi linit appeared in time tu t^ike the loiuied sleighs. 

After Clii)ip's mvern was given np, another was built at the north end 
of the Coimnun. I'his is still standing, though it has outlived its first 
use by many years. 

On the east side of the Common is the old rcsidenee of (leneral Kbene- 
zer Mattoon, a major in the Revohition, member of Congress in iSoi, 
a sheriff of Hampshire Country, major-general and adjutant-general of 
the State militia, and captain of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company of Hoston. He was born in 1755, and died in 1843. 

A short diaiante from the village Common, on the road to Bekher- 
lown, are the grounds of the Hampshire County Agricultural Society. 

South Amherst is a small farming village in the southeastern ]>art 
of the town. It has a church, a post-office, and store, and not far away 
are stations of iliu M;issadiuselts Central and New l^indun Northern 
Railroads. 

The South Congregational church was first organized in 1814, and 
Tcorgani/ed in 1S58. The church building, erected in 1825, was 
remodelled in 184.5. The first pastor was Rev. H. It. Chapin. Rev. 
H. W. Boyd w.ts pastor in 1891. 

The |K)st-ijffice was established in 1838, 

The town almshouse, and farm, near the east street, was rebuilt, after 
a destructive fire, in 1882. It is valued at about jfSooo, and yields the 
town, undei the superintendence of Henrv C. Dickinson, a eood return 
upon its value. 
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AMHERST COLLEGE. 

// GLANCE AT IIS II/STOkV— r/IIC COfJJU.H OI' THE PRESENT— 
THE SUMMER SCHOOL OE LANCUAGES— A TOUR OE THE COL- 
LEGE liUILDINGS-'TIIE GREEK LETTER ERATERNITIES— THEIR 
HOUSES. 

AMHIORSr COMJOCIC was opened September i8, 1821, under 
the name of the "Collegiate Charitable Institution." On this 
day the fust president was inaugurated, and the first building 
dedieated. 

As long before as 1762, the people of Hampshire County had made 
several ineffectual attemi)ts to obtain a charter from the General Court 
and the (Jovernor t)f the Province of Massachusetts to incorporate a 
" seminary of learning." The matter seems to have been forgotten in 
the excitement of the approaching war ; but the interest then awakened 
was only in abeyance, and afterward resulted in the founding of Williams 
C'ollege and the establishment of Amherst y\cademy. It was from this 
latter institution that the Amherst College developed. 

The Academy was opened in 1.S14. The residents of I lampshire and 
the surrounding counties subscribed the money needed for its support, 
and in 18 16 the State granted it a charter. The building stood upon 
the site of the present grammar school-house on Amity Street ; and the 
land was the gift of Dr. David Parsons, afterward made president of the 
IJoard of Trustees. Many distinguished names are to be foimd upon 
the books of the Academy, connected with it as teachers and pupils. 
For years it ranked among the first schools of Massachusetts. 

\\\ 1818, when the trustees were engaged in collecting a scholarship 
fund of ;^ 1 0,000 for ** indigent young men with the ministry in view," it 
became evident that the people were willing to give a larger sum for an 
institution of a higher grade. Accordingly, after more than ;ft5 1,000 
had been gathered in conditional subscriptions, it was voted to found 
die ** Collegiale Charitable Institution." The money thus obtained was 
the first that Amherst College had, and to-day it is entered on the books 
of the treasurer as the " Charitable Fund." 
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The laying of tlic t:ornerslone of the first buiklhig of the Chnrjlnlik 
In<iiiLiition, the [iresent South CuUege, is thus mciitioneil in the reports 
of the occLtsiuii : " On the ninth uf Aiignst in>iUnt (iSio) the lloanl of 
Trustees of Amherst Academy, together with the Bnbscril»crs to the fuml 
then present, a number of the neigiilwring clergy, anil the preceptors 
ami sluiiciils of the Acailemy, prct'eiicil liy tlie Uiililiiig I'ommitlve :mil 
tlie workmen, moved in procession from the Academy to the ground 
of the Charity institution." The dedication exercises, the fall of the 
year fullowing, were simple, ami opened with on address by Noah 
Webster, presUieiit of the Hoard of Trustees. The institution began 
September ig, with forty-seven students and three instructors. 

After the young college had been fairly launched upon its career, the 
trustees, who were still trustees of the Academy, turned their attention 
toward obtaining a State charter, which should give them the privileges 
of a recognized college. It was a long slnifajle against well -organized 
opposition from Harvard, Itrown, and Williams colleges. State politics- 
were affected not a litde by it, but the publicity of the agiLilion only 
brought popularity to the infant inslilnlion. When the charter, which 
changed thu name to Amherst College, was liually granted, Kcbniury 25, 
1825, the number of the students and instructors had increased nearly 
threefold. Upon those students who had graiiuated prior to the grant- 
ing of the charter the tnistees immediately conferred the honorary 
degrees due to them. 

The first president of Amherst College was the Rev. Zephaniah Swift 
Moore, D.D, He had been president of Williams College, resigning 
that office to accept the position at Amherst. His official term was 
from September, 1821, to June 19, 1R33, when lie died. The following 
list gives the names and terms of office of the succeeding prcslilenta of 
the College : — 

Ili-maii Humphrey, I).l) iSlJ-lSfS 

lMwH.il!lildic>ick.l).|}.,r,I..U i84S-i8s4 

Willmm Augustus Sleatni, D.D., I.I^D 1854-1876 

Julius llawluy Sijclyt, ll.ll., I.L.I) lli^^^^ 

Merrill Edwards Gates, I'h.D., T.I,.n., I..II.D., chosen president July 
30, iSi)o, assumed the duties of the office October 27 of the same year. 
His formal inauguration occurred at the following commencement. 

The government of the College is vested in a ISoard of Trustees, whose 
corporate name is "The Trustees of Amherst College." Its member- 
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ship can never be more than seventeen, of whom seven must be clergy- 
men and the remainder laymen. 

The College is not sectarian, and there are no sectarian or denomi- 
national restrictions as to the membership of the Board. 

Five positions are now filled by the alumni of the College, though for 
nearly fifty years the legislature of the State exercised this power. The 
lioard holds two regular meetings, usually one during commencement 
week, and the other in the fall of each year, special meetings being 
called by the president when necessary. The control of the internal 
affairs of the College is in the hands of the faculty, of whom the presi- 
dent is the executive ofhccr. This body in 1891 comprised twenty-two 
professors and nine lecturers and instructors. 

In 1882, at the suggestion of President Seelyc, the faculty associated 
with them in the direction of college affairs a body of ten students, 
known as the College Senate. The members are elected by their classes, 
acting under established regulations, — four seniors, three juniors, two 
sophomores, and one freshman. The president of the College presides 
at the meetings of the Scualc and may veto any of its actions. All 
questions of decorum and discipline may be brought before it, and 
offenders may be [mnishcd by suspension or expulsion from college. 
* Since its beginning the i)lan has proved successful in lessening the 
number of restriction rules of the College, bringing the students and 
teachers in close yet dignified relations, and developing a manlier spirit 
among the students. In a letter to the alumni of the College in the 
fall of 1888 President Seelye said : — 

" The action of the faculty in referring to the decision of the Senate all questions 
of college order and decorum has been justified by the result. The Senate have con- 
sidered such questions, from the first, intelligently and without passion; and during 
the past year there has been an evident growth in their sense of responsibility, and in 
the weight given to their judgments by the College. The decisions of the Senate 
have sometimes gone entirely counter to the prevailing wishes of the students ; but 
they have i)een accepted, so far as I know, without dissent. The Senate seems now 
able, not merely to voice, but to direct, college sentiment on matters submitted to 
their jurisdiction; and I cannot but think that there is in this an educating force of 
great worth and promise." 

The Amherst method of student government has recently been copied 
by several prominent institutions. The Senate meets monthly at the 
president's office. 

* In 189^ the Senators were withdrawn by tliclr classes. 
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The (k'pnrtini'iits ur iiMniciion ni»y l>c iliviik-il JJilu I'liilDsoiiliy, lliii- 
tory ami Art, l.iugiiage ami I.jtcraltirc, anil Suicncc. 'I'lit sEiiilent is 
ulT(.Tij(l liis uliuirt iif A duwii'ul ur it !M:iuiiliru: coiirsi;, ihi? rnniior cniilling 
him al gmitiKitiun lo the degree of iSachelor uf Arts, and the luiter to 
Ihnl of liachelor uf Science. 

'i'hu work of the first year at Amherst (.'ollcgc is prescrilwd fur all 
students. After the first term of the sophomore year, there is great 
freedom of choice among an exceedingly broad system of elc'clives. 
Out of the foiii teen to sixteen hours of work in a week for each stmlcnl 
through sop lio mo re year, an average of less than five; Uiroiigli junior 
year, a hllle more than one ; and through senior year, a Utile more than 
llitee, — which includes philosupliy and oratory, — are presirilied fur 
each term. 

'I'he elerlive studies, opeti for iilujirc, iiiilude the fidl.'sl mirk in 
Creek, l.ilin, l-rench, Cerman, Italian, and Siiiiskrit; ample ciHirscs in 
rhetoric and oratory, logic, lOnglish literature, liiuto^, Imlh cryjilo^amic 
and phenograniic ; zoology, physiology, and general liiology, and full 
opportnnity for laboratory work in chemistry. In geology and miner- 
alogy the Collejje has held a leading place ever since the work of Presi- 
dent Hitchcock made its name as well known in ICngland and (!erniany 
as in America. l<'nr physics, the new laboratory will alTonl, in addition 
to the gencr.al work, ample facilities for fidi courses in electricity and 
its application. There are fnll courses in practical and theoretical 
astronomy with observatory work ; and thorough inslrkiction in iiistory, 
political economy, political ethics, and the duties of citizenshi]) ; in ])sy- 
chology, moral philosophy, metaphysics, and the history of jihilosophy, 
and liililiral literature. I'liysicnl cnlture is (iri-siTibed througliout (he 
college eourse. 

Attendance ii|)on college exercises is rcfjiiircd. An allowance for 
necessary abscnres is made by permitting the student to remain iiwny 
from one-tenth nf die total nnndier of cxeri'ises of earh I'ourse in a 
term, without reqniringan eriuivalent. An excess of this proporlion of 
absences is made u]> by sjiecially assigned work, die amount of which 
is determined by the degree of the deliniuency. In the case of excess 
of absences from Sunday services and morning jjrayers, special work in 
some of the regiihir courses is required. 

The number of students in the College has averaged 344 during the 
ten years ending 1891. It is a. matter of some interest to note that 
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during the last few years about one-seventh of all the entering students 
have come to Amherst from other institutions. In 1891 the students 
represented thirty States of the Union. The following table gives the 
number of students and teachers, at intervals of five years, since the 
founding of the College. It indicates the fact that the largest number 
in college, until after the year 1866, was 259 in 1836, and that between 
these years there was a period of great depression. Since 1851 the 
increase has been gradual, but almost constant. 



Ykar. 

1S21 

1826. 

1S31. 

1836. 

1841. 

1846 

1851 

1856, 



Stuoknts. 

• • • 59 
1 70 

. . . 195 

. . . 259 

142 

1 20 

190 

. . . 229 



Vf.ar. 
1861 

1866, 

1871. 

1876, 

1881 

1886, 

1891, 



Students. 

• • • 235 

... 203 

... 261 

... 338 

• • • 339 

... 331 

... 351 



Amherst College receives students from a large number of prepara- 
tory schools, some of the best of which are allowed to enter their pupils 
on certificate of the work done. 

The following are some of the leading ones : — 

Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, N.V. 
Boston r.atin School, Boston, Mass. 
Cihicago IIij;h School, C!hicaj;o, 111. 
Newton High School, Newton, Mass. 
riiillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
Phillips Academy, Kxeter, N.I I. 
I\)lytechnic Institute, I'rooklyn, N.V. 
Koxhury Latin School, Uoxhiiry, Mass. 
Saxtoii kiver Academy, Saxton River. 
Sprinj^Held llij^h School, Sprinj^lield, Mass. 
St. Johnsbiiry Academy, St. John.shury, Vt. 
Williston Seminary, Kasthampton, Mass. 
Worcester Academy, Worcester, Mass. 
Worcester Ilitjh School, Worcester, Mass. 

The amount of pecuniary assistance that Amherst is able to give its 
worthy students is constantly increasing. 

An enthusiastic scholar of slender means need not leave the Col- 
lege for want of aid. Opportunities for earning money are frecpiently 
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ofTL'red hy the rt'sJilciits of Ihe lown, .mil ilusirablc jxisiliuns wlieru a 
stiulcnt can aid himself by lemleriiig service in Ihe ditTercnl ile|xirt- 
nitLits of iht (.ollcge are restrveil exclusively for those who n.i|iiirt; 
financial asslstjmte in obtaining their eiliitnlion. In ndilition to this, 
the beneficiary funds are ilivideil liberally anil justly. The amounts 
available are shown in this table : — 

Chotil^lik- ruii.l Kjooo 

SclH.lnrsliiji iwvS , . . . . 70,41x1 

IVirati: ai:lmla[»lii|l giru 470 



The cost of an education at Amherst is so often a matter of serious 

runcrn williiii tlu- fiiuilly cirrh: IIk<I rHiabk- dalii c ml linl I.. W 

a|i|)rc.iMlud. I'liblisheit csliniates are often fonnd lo diHi-r fniiu 
cx|icriunie. Careful iiit|uiries have lieen made among IruslwiUlIiy 
students of the College, and the estimates given below arc based ti]wn 
actual expcrieuits. The elTort has been to err, if at nil, in overstating 
rather than umlurstating those exiienses whiih vary with a sliHU-nt's 
[lersona! habits. The smallest annual ex|tcndiiurc rcjiorled was jt.ioS.jo, 
which included every item of cost except the long vacation, A large 
niunber of students spend less than ;t400, and tins can be done willioiil 
siifTering of any kind. The majority of sludonls are bulievcd to spend 
between S475 ^"'^ ''■'75 ^°-'^ fcsa. In the following table the annual 
exi>enditiires are itemized upon four different scales. The actual cost 
of each ilcui iias lieen carefully obtained ami entered, without taking 
into consideration the fact that it is .ilniost univers;illy llie rustoni in 
college to reduce the net expenses by renting furniture, or l>nying it, 
as well as books, at second hand, and of disposing of them at the dose 
of the course or of the year. These and other very useful nu'lhiwls 
of ecDuoiui/.iuj' may well lie considered liy slLidetils who wish to 
estimate in advance the expense of going through ciillcf.'e. The upper 
limit of c\|)cnditure is of course inilelenuinable. The esliniale in ihis 
case is made on the assumptiim that the student rooms alone, while 
in the three lower tables, the expenses of room-rent, fuel, lights, aw 
furniture are entered as if shared with a room-mate. 
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Tuilion 

Hooks 

Room 

I'ucl and Lights . . . 

Hoard 

I''urniturc (annual avcr- 

a«f) 

Clotliinj; 

Washin^j 

Society I'ccs .... 

Stationery 

Subscriptions .... 
Sundries 

'J'otals 


Lkast. 


Economical. 


LniiiKAL. 

$110.00 
20.00 

75.00 
25.00 

148.00 

30.00 
150.00 

25.00 

(//) 20.(K) 
K.OO 

20.00 
50.00 


KXI'BNSIVR. 


$110.00 

8.00 

(//) 12.00 

11.00 

III.OO 

10.00 

50.00 

fO.CX) 

5.<x) 

30.00 


$110.00 

15.00 

30.00 

15.00 

129.50 

15.00 
70.00 

I5.(K) 

(//) 2<».<M) 

lO.CX) 

5.00 
35.00 


$1 10.00 

35.00 

200.00 

40.00 

222.00 

40.00 
200.00 
40.00 
{if) 2<MX) 
20.00 
40.00 
60.00 


535700 


$469.50 


$688.00 


$1,027.00 


(rt) This siitn i.s l>clicvcd t(i 1>c n fair nvcrngc. {b) In the dormitory. 



The Department of Physical lulucation ami Hygiene deserves especial 
attention here, because it was the first to be established as a part of the 
rcgiilarcour.se in any American college. In fact, the systems of phy.sical 
culture now in use in nearly all the institutions of learning in this coun- 
try are largely copies, or embody many features, of the Amherst system. 
To the late President Stearns belongs the credit of suggesting that daily 
exercise under the supervision of a i)hysician should be a retpiired por- 
tion of the college student's life. He had found that, if left to them- 
selves, the students neglected to care for their health, and fre<piently 
graduated from college physically wrecked. 'Hie plan he i)r()posed was 
at length adopted by the trustees, and a regular profes.sorship fotuided. 
In i860 the IJarrctt (lymnasium was built for the department, and the 
year following Dr. Edward Hitchcock, the son of President Hitchcock, 
and the present incimibent of the position, was appointed. The history 
of the department is die history of the life of its chief. He developed 
a system at first imknown, then distrusted, but now a|)proved by the 
most eminent educators. 
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The present orgnnization of the liepartmeiH brings within its scope 
everything which has a bearing upon the physical welf^ire of the college 
studt-'ntii. Itti purposes inuy be conveniently classed under these five 

I'ersonal aci|ii:iintancc with the physical condition of every student. 

Kcipiireini^iit of the amount of daily uxen^isc which ex|>ericnce hati 

shown to 1)1: niusi ticncndal, nild (he direrlion of all whii l;kke N]H.vi;i) 



1 of every student at intervals during the college course, 
and preservation of all statistics thus taken. 

Class instruction in analuni)', j)hysiuiogy, and hygiene. 

Control of ihi; general athletics of ihe College. 

These fnnctions are fully performed. At all times during the college 
year Dr. lliichcock is thoroughly conversant with the general health of 
every student. Overwork is scarcely possible under such care, and 
when sickness iloes occur, the case is carefully followed by the depart- 
ment, which interferes, however, in no way with the physician in charge. 
Students m.iy at any time consult Dr. Hitchcock, 

Regular exercise in the (lymnasinm is reiiuired of every student in 
college. \'M-\i class assembles funr days in the week fur a half-hour's 
pleasant ilrill ivilli tvoalcn dumb-bells. There are always class officers 
to lead the u^eri ise under the direction of the |irofessor or his assistants. 
In a inoilifit.-d way, well adapted to the pur])oses of the department, the 
organization of the classes is like that of a military liody. An annual 
priise drill occurs in May, the three upper cla.sses comiwting. The 
prize on this occasion is Klioo, given by Hr. Rufus 1'. Lincoln, of the 
class of i86z, to the class obtaining Ihe highest mark in the dumb-bell 
drill and m.nn.liiiig. Athletically inclined students, particularly those in 
training for any of the college teams, are given every needed suggeslion 
and direction. 

I'erhaiJs the nnwt interesting portion of the work of Dr. HJtirhcock, 
and certainly the most valuable to the department, is the system of 
anthropometry, or recording of physical statistics. Three times during 
the college cimrse the student is examined, measured, an<l tested in 
every essenli.il funiiion of the body. If found defective or imdevelo]jed 
in any ]iarls, he h advised wliat he may do to reach, or exceed, the 
usual standnrd. From the immense number of measurements made in 
the pust thirty years, the department is able to give a valuable and 
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interesting average of measurements as a basis for advice and the future 
exercise of the student. The examination that is thus made is more 
minute than that required in the United States army. An important 
feature of the system, as practised at Amherst, is the publication of the 
averages for the use of all who may be benefited by them. 

Dr. Hitchcock conducts classes in the subjects that are important as 
giving the young man a thorough knowledge of the proper care of his 
health. This study is required early in the college course. 

In the direction of the general athletics of the College, the department 
exercises only a reasonable supervision of the members of the base-ball, 
foot-ball, and athletic teams of the College. The control in the matter 
of conducting the contests for chani])ionshi])s with other colleges, and 
the fmancial management of the teams, is lodged in the Athletic 15oard, 
organized in 1891, and consisting of three members of the college fac- 
ulty, four alumni of the College, who are not members of the faculty, 
and the managers of the three teams. Of these members, Dr. Hitch- 
cock, .IS the head of the department, and F. 15. Pratt of the class of 
1887, as the donor of the Pratt Field, are life members. 

Dr. Hitchcock has as an assistant, a practising physician in the town, 
and since 1890 there has been a second assistant under the provisions 
of the Lincoln fellowship fund. 



rilK SUMMKK SCMIOOL. 

During a portion of the long vacation of Amherst College, the Sum- 
mer School of Languages, under the direction of Dr. L. Sauveur of 
])oston and Professor W. J.. Montague of Amherst College, is in ses- 
sion. The school was established in 1877 by Dr. Sauveur, who in 
1883 surrendered his interests to Professor Montague, and opened a 
school of languages at Burlington, Vt. 

Owing to the Kxposition at Chicago, the session of 1893 was omitted; 
but in 1894, after an absence of ten years. Dr. Sauveur returned to 
Amherst, and the two schools were united under the name of The 
Sauveur College of Languages and the Amherst Summer School, of 
which Dr. Sauveur is president, and Professor Montague, director and 
manager. The characteristic features of both institutions are retained. 




loS TIIF. lIANi 

riie school lerm opens shortly after the College lias closed, and caii- 
tiiiiiw five M-ejiks — a [leriod which is always plcnaanily and iirofitaWy 
occi[|nc'd Willi recitations — fr(.'([iiently in the o|»cn air — lectures, ex- 
cursions, and nmny social alTairs. 

The College Chapel forms the headijiinrtcrs of the Summer School. 
In this building are the director's uilicu and the rooms of most 0!" the 
recitations. Walker Hall opens several of its rooms for 1 
the Laboratory, for work in chemistry ; and the privileges of the Gym- 
nasiimi, Applelon Cabinet, the Olaervatory, and the Library, are all 
offered to the members of the school. 

Making no ]>retensions at the fust to l>c anything more than a school 
of languages, the courses of study have been gradually broadened until 
now they are embraced in the following distinct departments ; French, 
German, Spanish, English Literature, Latin, Greek, Physical Lduca- 
lion. Library Economy, Geology and Mineralogy, Mathematics and 
Physics. All of these courses are graded so that the l>est advantages 
are offered to persons ofevery degree of accomplishment. A most enjoy- 
able feature of the French and German departments has always iMx'n 
the l>oar(ling- tables, at which native teachers preside, and all Llnglish 
words are strictly discountenanced. The amount of study is entirely 
optional, Freipient lectures uiJon interesting subjects are delivered 
each week. 'I'he force of teachers comjiriscs about twenty of the most 
successful and best known educators of the country. The instructors 
in French, German and Italian are natives of foreign countries, all 
highly educated, and speaking their language in its purity and perfec- 

'I'he members of the school are, to a great extent, teachers of various 
schools throughout the country, coming to Amherst to increase their 
knowledge and improve the methods which can lie gained only from 
native instructors, liesides these, there are always many [leoplc who 
study for their own pleasure, and young men and women in preparation 
for college or .sjiecial work. The average attendance in the five years 
ending in 189a h;Ls l>een over two hundred, and nearly every State and 
'I'crrilory in the Union has been represented. 

An especial aim of the school is to furnish the l>e!>t instruction and , 
to reduce the expenses of those attending to a minimum. Tin. . 
fur any or all of the languages is %2Ci ; for library economy 1 
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sciences, each subject, %\2 ; and for any subject in art, %\o. The lec- 
tures are %2 and %7^ for the term, according to the course. 

A cliildren's department, intended exchisively for pupils under the 
age of thirteen, has been very successfully introduced. It is in charge 
of a native teacher who is especially well adapted to the work of inter- 
esting and instructing young peoi)le. The tuition in this department 
is ;)56 for the term. 

The sessions of the school have always proved successful from a 
social as well as a scholarly standpoint. Amherst offers a wealth of 
natural enjoyment that is never unappreciated, and excursions, drives, 
and picnics are as numerous as there are days in the school term. 
Taken all in all, the life of a summer school student is far from being 
irksome. 



THE COLTJCGE BUILDINGS. 

One of the chief features of a visit to Amherst is a walk through the 
college gromuls, with a glance at the buildings and their interesting histo- 
ries. With the exception of College Hall, the Church, and the Cabi- 
nets, all will be found open during the greater part of the day when the 
College or the Summer School of Languages is in session. The Cabi- 
nets may be seen during fixed hours each week-day, usually from ten 
o'clock to five, between May 15th and November 1st, and from ten to 
twelve and three to four at other seasons ; or they will be opened at any 
time on application to the custodians, whose residences are usually 
bulletined at the entrances. 

Perhaps the most convenient starting-point for such a tour is at the 
corner of Northampton Street and the Common, where stands 

College Hall, which was built in 1830, by the First Congregational 
Society of Amherst, and used by them as a place of worship until 1867, 
when purchased by the College for il8ooo. The building is now used for 
the public lectures, commencement, and other exercises of the College, 
and has a seating capacity of eight hundred, which may be increased 
by nearly two hundred if the platform be brought into service. Next to 
College Hall is the 
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Henry T. Morgan Library, cnbrgi.-il to its present sixc in 
'I'lie original buiUling included the ^lunn: i>union at tlic northeast corner 
and llic towLT, and was built in ili53 at an esi[iensi; of ;^i(),(mm. 'JTiis 
w;ts llic Tir^i slunu btiihling ai the College, 'I'hc new |)ortiun, cuinpris- 
ing the lilimrian's office and the TOumx above it at the siile, anil the 
l.irge book room at the rear, was desitjiied by Allen & Kenway of 
ISoston, anil was completed at a cost of ^48,3l{i, which inc1nde<l the 
unlire renovation of the original building. The wluile strwcture is of 
1'elliam granite. In the hallway, at the right of the cnlranrc, and in 
the uld portion, is a room for small gathcringx and a-eiUitions, used as 
head<|nartcrs of the ainmni at commencement ; lH:yuml it is a packing- 
room, Initli of these opening into a large cntalogning-room. The lilim- 
rian'.s office is ai die end of the hallway. On the walls al ihc right of 
this hall arc valuable specimens of Assyrian art, in the shape of eight 
huge snilpiurL'il stone slal)s, licaring rohis.sid mylhuUigii'al figures in 
relief and liieroj^lyphic inscriptions. 'Hieir actual cost wa.s about ;^6oo ; 
dieir value many thousands. 'Iliese sla1)s were presented to the College 
in 1S55 by the late Rev. Henry Ixilxlell, of the rlnss of 1849, a mission- 
ary to .As-syria, who died at Mosul in 1K50. 'I'hey were taken from the 
palace of Sardanapalns, the last king of Assyria, and iheir inscriptions 
belong to a period nine hundred years iK'fore Christ. In r87i Rev. 
W. 11. Ward, D.D., of the class of 1856, ami since 1870 editor of the 
Neiv York hulependent, greatly enhanced the value of these works of 
ancient art by translating, from the cuneiform characters, into Knglish 
the inscri|iii(ins, which were found to be a rcconl of a conipiest. 'ITic 
manuscript translations are preserved in a bound volume in the Library, 
.and are very interesting even to those not professing to be an: hn^o logical 
students. W the he.id of the stairs is the iKtokdelivery room of the 
Library, opening from which is ihe re.ading-room, which occupies the 
entire seriuid story of the original building, and formerty ctintained all 
the books of the Library. 

The rt'R'renne books and iieritHlical litenkture are kept here. This 
is a large, fniely decorated room, lighted by long windows, ami a lantern 
in the roof. In the side opposite the entr.ance are beautiful stained- 
glass windows of appropriate design. They are the gift of Hon. Frederic 
Ayer of T.owell. Heginning at the left of the entrance of the room, the 
paintings w\ the walls are in this order : the first five presi<lents 
College, Drs. Moore, Humphrey, Hitchcock, Steams, and Seelye 
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fessor W. S. 'I yler, Professor N. W. Fiske, Professor C. IJ. Adams, Pro- 
fessor C U. Shepanl, Professor Aaron Warner, who were all at the same 
time members of the faculty ; antl Joel Giles of Townsend, Hon. David 
Sears of lioston, Hon. Samuel Williston of Easthampton, Hon. Chester W. 
(-hapin of Springfield, S. 11. Winklcy of Philadelphia, Hon. Ci. H. (lilhcrt 
of Ware, Rev. Dr. l>race of I lartford. Conn., who have been liberal bene- 
factors of the College. The portraits in the book-delivery room are of 
President Stearns and lion. David Scars. The attendants will readily 
grant permission to inspect the book room, and visitors will find it very 
interesting. There are six floors for the storage of the books, each 50 
by 41 feet in area and 7.} in height. They are entirely of iron lattice- 
work, which, with the walls of solid masonry and iron door, renders the 
entire room as nearly fireproof as it is possible it could be. The shelves 
are capable of holding 20,000 volumes on each floor, or more than 
120,000 in all. At the first of January, 1891, there were 55,000 volumes 
in the Library, and the annual increase is between 2000 and 2500. In 
1867, the libraries of the Athena^ and the Alexandrian societies, then in 
very active existence, were merged into the college library, and for 
some years the members of these organizations paid an annual fee to the 
College for the care and increase of the volumes. The students have 
always been allowed almost complete freedom of access to the book 
room and its contents. The building bears the name of Henry T. 
Morgan of Albany, whose generous gifts to the College aided in erecting 
the new portion of the Library. In 1S91, William 1. 'Metcher was the 
librarian. 

Next to the Library stands the 

President's House. This was erected by the trustees of the Col- 
lege in the year 1834, and cost J9000. The first house erected for the 
president of the College is still standing, and, in a remodelled condi- 
tion, is the chapter house of the Psi Upsilon Fraternity. President 
Humphrey occupied the present house immediately after its erection. 
I*\)r a number of years j^rcvious to 189T it was a private school for 
young ladies, and after being again remodelled became the home of 
President M. E. Cates. 

Crossing the head of the Common, in front of the Library, the 

College Fence is noticed at the right. This is an institution peculiar 
to college men. It is usually the scene of the celebration of the victories 
of the College, and almost any summer evening a group of students can 
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be fnimd gathered upon it, making llic air mcloiliuiis with college songs. 
It was [ireseiiteJ by the class of 1889 and ikdicated by appropriate exer- 
cises, in which the faculty and students look part, in the spring of 1887. 
Custom proliil»iis the freshman class, unless having won some honor for 
the ("olkKe, friiiii using this fence. 

i'.issin,^ into ihc college grounds, the l>rji'k bniUIing at llie right is 
Williston Hall, which occupies the site of the former North (!ullege 
dormitory, lliu ilormitory w.is built in 1817 at an cxjunsc of flio,oao, 
anil was linmeil early in the spring of 1S57. The loss occurred during 
(he <larkcst ilays of Amherst's history, bill it proved nn nne)i[iected 
liencrit. Scarcely hail the flames l>een exlingiiishcil when die hte Hon. 
S:inuicl ^Villislol1 of |':iisl1iain|>loii nnjunmccd llial lie would crei 1 ;< new 
building, containing recitition rooms and Inlioratories that had long 
been needed by the College. Williston Hall was ihns dedicated May 
19, 1H5H, anil cost )ti5,ooo. The main entrance of the building is on 
the norlh side, and in Uio hallway is an interesting mcmuri:il of the 
Amherst College students who fought in the Rebellion, It is a six- 
poiuiil brass cannon, which was captured at Newhern, N.C., March 
74, 1^(12, and upon it is engraved its history and the names of the 
Amherst students^ fonr officers and sixteen privates — who were killed 
in the battle. After its cajiture, the cannon was presented by General 
llurnside to the Twcnly-lirst Regiment, M.V., who in turn gave it to 
the trnslees of Amherst College "a.*! an enduring monument to the 
memory of their lamented brothers who fell while fighting for lilierly 

The Mather Collection of Art occupies the entire upper story of the 

building. It is |)rcibably the finest collecliim of piaster casts in the United 
Stales, exre]iliiig only that at lloslon, Mass. The honor of the sug- 
gestion, as well as of the actual gallicring nf money anil purchasing of 
the ciilleiiiDn belongs to the memory of the lale I'rofcssor KichanI II. 
MailiLT. rrofussor Mather solicitctl, largely from ix:rsonal friends, the 
first ;Kio,ooo of the fund, and made the selections himself when visiting 
ICurojie. The casts began to arrive in 1S74, anil during I'rofessor 
Mather's life not a year passed without the addition of something desir- 
able. 'Hie collection has long since outgrown its present room, anil 
until belter accommodations are provided few additions can be made, 
although a fund is constantly accumulating. 

As an example of the care that Professor Mather look in inakii 
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collection, this room contains the only cast in existence of the bronze 
doors of the Senate Chamber at Washington. 

Walker HalL — This btiilding was completed as it now stands in 
1883, and cost (187,350, Twelve years [irevionsly, a building of the 
same general design was erected on the same site through the gener- 
osity of Dr. W. J. Walker of Charlestown, Mass. The original Walker 
Hall was burned March, i88z, and with it was destroyed one of the 
most valuable collections of minerals in the country. A portion of 
the outside wall of the building alone remained, and after it had licen 
strengtheDcd on the inside, became a part of the new Walker Hall. The 







ex]H;nse of the rebuilding was met by ihc late Henry T. Morgan of 
Albany, N. V., and in reltirn he Wii-s honoreil by having his name 
attached to the College Library. The administration offices are in 
this building. 

The Chemical and PhjrBical Laboratory Building was erected in 
1S93, at an exjiense of ^100,000, not including the cost of the equip- 
ment and apparatus. It was designed by McKim, Mead and White and 
built by Norcross Urothers of Worcester, Mass., and is excellently 
arranged in every delail. 

The Barrett GymnaBium, erected in i860 at a cost of ^10,000, was 
largely the means of developing the system of physical culture for which 
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Aiiihi^rst is justly ramoiis. It waa IIk: finl liiiililing in iIil* country 
crtLicl fur {■ymiiasUc work in cliurgc of a TCgiilarty appointed iirofcs- 
aor. It iti ol I'elham granite, and is 70 feet long by 50 wiik-. It wiis 
iksi[,'iK-il liy (,'. 1;. I'iirkcs of itoHton, amt lu'drs Ihf nuinc of |tr. itcnj:i- 
min lliirrott of Northampton, wlio was a large contribulur toward ihe 
fMiid fur ils erei;lion and SMp|K»rt. Since lilc comiilction of llic I'nill 
(^ymiinsiiiiii in 1B84, the building has been uaeil for various purposes, 
wliilu iiwailinj; iillcntions to inuke it a geological uiliinet. 




the physician's ofhcc, dressing-rooms, and 
l)uiv]jjig-al]ey^ were on the ground floor, with the main hall for class and 
apcc:iid exercise alwve. 

The College Church, designed by W. A, Potter of New York, was 
crerieil in iS70-7r, and cost Kjo.ooo, of which the late William F. 
Sie.iriis, son uf I'rcsident Stearns, contributed 1^47,000. The site for the 
Ijuililing was chosen for its remarkable beauty. A dormitory known as 
" Kast College " stood between it and the tree -sheltered path leading to 
the colleye well. This dormitory was taken down shortly after the church 
was coni])leted. The view from (he rear of the church is one of the 
flucst within the limits of Amherst. Two miles across the v 
J'elliam hills riiic in gentle onlline, the range extending from ti 
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as fixr as can be seen, until near the southern limit of the town it is lost 
in the Helchertown hills. The valley, broad and fertile, is well popu- 
lated in parts, and contains nearly all the manufactories of the town. 
Toward the south it spreads out into generous farmlands through which 
run two thread-like railways. The grandeur of this landscape when the 
foliage has become brilliant in the fall, is unsurpassed by any in the west- 
em part of the Commonwealth. This crest of the College Hill is visited 
by lovers of nature in every season of the year. 

'J'he church building itself is not out of harmony with its surroundings. 
Its gray sides and brown sandstone trimmings are plentifully covered 
with the soft, clinging ivies planted by the college classes at their gradu- 
ation. yVt the entrances and between the windows are sofl-hucd shafts 
of marble. Clurious cnrvings dotonile the brown stones in the gable 
ends of the building. "Dei (iloriai'* and "A.D. 1870" are on the 
north side ; the cross and other symbols of the Christian Church, with 
small reliefs of the four evangelists, between the windows, on the east 
side ; a lantern, thorn branch, passion flower, wheat, and grape vine, all 
typiral of inr.idcnts in the life of (Mirisl, on the south side; and "yVgnus 
Dei " and " Rex," 'M.ex," "Dux," " Lux," on the west side. The spire 
of the church is about one hundred and fifty feet high, and twenty-four 
feet square at the base. Its four sections are alternately square and 
octagonal. Within it hangs a chime of eight bells, given by George 
Howe of Uoston, as a memorial of the Amherst boys who fell in the 
War of the Rebellion. The gift acquires special significance from the 
fact that the son of Mr. Howe was among the number whose lives were 
sacrificed for their country. The seats in the main portion of the church 
are reserved for the families of the (:iculty, the juniors, and seniors. In 
the right transept are seated the freshmen, in the left the sophomores. 
The capacity of the house is about six hundred. The stained glass 
window in the right transept was given by the (Congregational church 
at IJedford, Mass., President Stearns' native place ; that opposite, by 
ICx-CiOvernor Onslow Stearns of Concord, N.H. ; and th.it in the rear of 
the church, by the late ICckley Stearns of Woburn, Mass. President 
Stearns* former chun-h at ('aml)ridgej)()rt, Mass., ]>resenlod the ])uli)it. 
Tablets placed upon the church walls commemorate the useful lives of 
President Slearns, William l'\ Stearns, and Professor Richard II. Mather. 
'J'he corner-stone of the building was laid in the autumn of 1875, and 
the dedication occurred July i, 1873. 
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At iht siile uT the college grounris, ami soutli of the church is 
The Pratt Gymnasium, begun in the siimmer uf 1883, and completed J 
the fulluwing spring at a cost of fCS.ooo. It ranks thiril among the ciil- 
Icgc gynuia^iiiiii-i uf thi: country, those of Vale ontt llarvanl only l>eing 
siiiicriur in si/c anil cost. The bnihling is of brick with brownslone 
[rimmiiigs, anti is 133 feet long and 88 wide. It bears the name of I'ratt 
r.ymnnsiiim in recf^nition of the generosity of Mr. Charles M. Pratt of 
New Viirk, a graduate of Ihe class of 1879. In the hall, at the right 
uf llic miiii) ciiirance of the building, is a brass laUct, bearing this 
iiis<:rii>li(m : — 

Ema.-riU) iiv 



CHARLES MIU-ARD PRATT, oc nHiwKi.rN, N.V., 
CiJksa CAiT*tN Of Tim C'iass iiif '79, 

'HI INCKKAKK TlIK LISKKIII.NItSS Ol' inN Al.MA MaTCM VA 

THAT niti'AXTMKMT tK wiiicn \\y. kvkh FKi.r an 
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The (ifiit'c uf ihc professor of hygiene and physical ciiltnrc and the 
rimm for milking' |ihysiral examinations iind retonling statistics occupy 
llic cciriiL-r (if diu first fliiiir, licLwcen die main and side entrimccK. 'I'hu 
other roijms on this floor are the large dressing-room, containing 374 
heated ami ventilated lockers, and shower-both, dry-rub, and small 
<lressing-roonis, 'I'he main hall is So feet long liy 64 wide, and contains 
such apparatus as is needed for class and individual exercise. Il is two 
stories high, and lighted and ventilated from the sides and roof. A 
running-gallery, 207 feet 10^ inches long and 6 feet wide, encircles the 
haU 1 1 feet jiliove the floor. In the second story is the " Resort," the 
licadipiarlers (if tlie college weekly, 714^ Amherst Student, and a store- 
place fur many highly prized trophies and relics of college interest; a 
liiljiard rimm, the only one in the coinitry connected with a college 
gyinn^isium, iiud containing a pool and two billiard tables; and the 
riHuns fur llic iiisludians of the bnihling. The liascmcnt has a t)a.se-lKill 
cage, 76 by 21 fi/el, three bowling-alleys, 70 feet long, and a sparring- 
room. Tub and sponge baths of the best patterns, dressing, anc 
rooms occupy the remainder of the basement. 
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As the visitor passes up the walk from the main entrance of the 
(lyinnasiiim, directly in front, is 

Appleton Cabinet, erected in 1855, at an expense of ;?»io,ooo, appro- 
priated for the purpose by the trustees of the will of the late Samuel 
Appleton of Boston. Mr. Appleton left the sum of i>200,ooo at the 
disi)osal of his executors to be used for benevolent and scientific 
]n!ri)()ses, and it was in response to the urgent ai)peals of President 
Hitchcock, then in oflice, that the money for this building was obtained. 
The portion of the Cabinet first approached as the visitor proceeds from 
the (Jymnasium, is the biological laboratory and lecture room, where 
specimens for class work and illustration are kept. 

The main part of the building has been made almost completely fire- 
proof for the ])r()tecti()n of Ihe colKrlions that are stored in it. The 
entrance from the biological lecture room is closed by heavy iron doors. 
The second story is devoted to the Adams Zoological Museinn, a large 
])art of which was the gift of the late Professor C. P. Adams. The col- 
lection of insects and shells are kept in the horizontal cases. The latter 
collection comprises about eight thousand species, and of it Professor 
[x)uis Agassiz once said, "T do not know in nil the country a con- 
chological collection of e(|ual value.** In the gallery at the head of the 
hall has been placed the Audubon collection of birds, presented to the 
College in 1886 by the Hon. l*'. 10. Farnam, of the class of 1855. It is 
valued at $1200. The cast of the skeleton of the American Megathe- 
rium, near the entrance, was the gift of the late Joshua Bates of London, 
ICngland. The original skeleton was fountl in Buenos Ayres, South 
America. 

The ground-floor of the Cabinet is chiefly occupied by the Hitchcock 
Ichnological collection, made by the late President Hitchcock between 
the years 1835 ^"^^ 1864. President Hitchcock was the originator and 
developer of the science of Ichnology, and this collection is the largest 
and most valuable of its kind in the world. It now consists of 21,773 
tra(*ks of animals of 120 different species, all belonging to the general 
name of l/ilhichnozoa, or Stone-track animals. Most of the slabs were 
taken from stone-([uarries at Turner's I''alls, South 1 ladley, and Holyoke. 
Complete reports of the discoveries were prepared by President Hitch- 
cock, and submitted, in 1853 and 1865, to the State. Among the most 
interesting of these slabs, as one i)asses through the room, is the large 
horizontal stone at the left, marked with the tracks of the great " Oto- 
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zuuiii." k »Ms fuiiiul ut Mount Tom station; ami on tlic t:ib1c IjcsliIc 
it is iIk- reverse uf the impression. This enormous animal h;id the bulk 
ar Liii elepliant ami the build of a toad. On the wall, behind the bnst of 
Tresident Hitchcock, is a set of specimens which prove the animals 
making these tracks to have been quadrupeiis. The marks show the 
rore-rcut, ihc trace of the tiil and the hin<l-fcet, with im|)rints of the heels, 
as if the animal had crouched down on the soft mud. On the stairway 
wall is another interesting stone, which has the footprints of an animal 
that had lost one of its toes, the impressions showing first a two-toed, 
and then a three-toed foot. In the first wall case are the only bones of 
tlie track-making animals ever found in Massachusetts. The next slab 
at thti It-ft, standing on edge, shows impressions of the feet of an enor- 
mous animal, the tracks being a foot long, and between them nmning a 
[jrual lail-(rai:e. The large, framed slab h.is interest ticcause it was used 
a lung time as a flagstone. Near it hangs the egg and leg-lwnes of an 
cxislini; hird of New Zealand. 'Ilicy were placed there at the lime the 
irack-makiiig animals were thought to be birds: at the present tlniu 
Ihcy are geniTaily believed to li.ive been reptiles. 

The next iilali is marked by the feet of an enormous thrco-toeil hird ; 
the im])rinls will hold a gallon of water, and ate three times the size of 
those of an elejihant. The central one of the side rooms contains, on 
tlie walls and tables, a collection of slabs remarkable for the great variety 
of insect tracks. More insect tracks and the most perfect footprint of 
a replile, ever found, are in the last side room. The footprint shows 
plainly all the wrinkles of the epidermis of a three-toed foot. Under 
the windows in this room are stones marked by rain-drops, one of them 
showing the steps of a liiurd-like reptile, who turned a sharp corner in 
his haste, throwing his tail outside of the row of his footprints. There 
are several specimens of what I'resident Hitchcock designated as " stone 
books " here. They show the same footprint through a number of 
layers uF stone, and when split open form a book, the leaves uf which 
fit into one another. 

The (lilbert Museum of Indian relics is placed in the first of the 
three small rooms. There are four hundred specimens of the stone 
tn)|jlemcnts used by the North American Indians, especially those of 
the (Jonueciinil Valley. The collection took the name of the Hon. 
Ceorge M. Ciiliert of Ware, who contributed largely toward the cxj 
of gathering it. 
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Passing out of the main entrance of the Cabinet, the brick building 
at the right is 

The South College Dormitory. This is the oldest building on the 
college grounds, originally containing both recitation and living rooms. 
Its corner-stone was laid in the summer of 1820 by the trustees of 
Amherst Academy, and the building completed in a little more than 
three months, the dedicaticm occurring in September of the year follow- 
ing. The institution was then known jus the Amherst Charitable Insti- 
tution. Noah Webster, president of the Academy, and afterward 
president of the trustees of the Institution, delivered the oration at 
the laying of the corner-stone. The building is 100 feet long and 
30 wide, and cost ;|^ 10,000, raised by subscription. Much of the 
material used in the construction was contributed by persons living in 
Amherst and the neighboring towns, even at the distance of twenty-five 
miles. On one occasion these acceptable gifts were received just as 
work was about to l)e susi)endcd for want of material to carry it on. At 
present the building contains thirty- two double rooms. In the summer 
of 1891 extensive alterations were made in this building, steam heat 
and other improvements beiiig introduced, and the suites of rooms so 
arranged that each student might have a well-lighted bedroom ; provis- 
ions made to acconuuodate three or four students who desire to occupy 
a common room as a study. The views from the windows of some of 
the upi)er rooms are magnificent. 

The College Chapel, next to the South College Dormitory, was built 
in 1827, and bore for some time the name of Adam Johnson of Pelham, 
who l)e(|ueathed money for its erection. The suits at law conducted by 
the college authorities to establish the validity of the will reduced the 
legacy to ^^4000, and ;f 11,000 had to be raised from other sources. 
The building measures 100 by 56 feet. For many years it accom- 
modated all the departments of instruction in the College. Dr. Tyler 
says that beside the Chapel ])roper, the " building originally contained 
four recitation rooms, a room for philosophical apparatus, and a cabinet 
for minerals on the gromid- floor, two recitation rooms on the second 
floor, a library on the third floor, and a laboratory in the basement." 
The basement was the chemical workshop of Professor Hitchcock, 
afterward president of the College. The arrangements have been very 
little altered since then. The two rooms on the second floor form 
now the small chapel, and the rooms above are seldom used. In the 




in ihe m.iin ilnorwiiyof the building- is 358 feet above t 
cluck ill llif lower was presenteil by I.. II. McCui 
next builibng, 

The North College Dormitory, was bnili in i8zi, after the same 
]ilan as South College. Until Ihe erection of the Chiipcl, daily iiraycru 
were helil ill rooms in the building. Its cost was Jio, 000. In 1893 
thi: demand for rooms increased nnil the building was altered in the 
same manner as was South College. On the kuoU, in front of the 
North College Dormitory, is situated 

The Woods Cabinet, with the College Observatory and the geological 
lecture rooms adjoining. The building stands upon the site of the first 
meeting-house of the First Congregational Society. The Cabir 
the Observatory were built in 1S47 at a cost of ;S9»oo, which wfis n: 
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by subscription, the name of Hon. J. B. Woods of Enfield being given 
to the Cabinet, and that of Hon. Abbott Lawrence to the Observatory, 
in recognition of their bequests to the College. The geological lecture 
room was added in 1855, and cost |iooo; and two years afterward 
ICnos Dickinson of South Amherst gave the Dickinson Nineveh (Jallcry, 
which for twenty-seven years held the sculptured slabs now in the hall- 
way of the College Library. The collections in this building cover the 
whole subject of geology and mineralogy. The main room on the lower 
floor contains a collection valued at ;?> 10,000, illustrating the geology 
of the Western Hemisphere, with particularly complete collections from 
Massachusetts and Connecticut. The large collection of minerals in 
trays is not open to public inspection. On the second floor is the Shep- 
ard collection of meteorolites, and in the gallery a very large collection 
illustrating the geology of the Eastern Hemisphere. 

The Observatory consists of an octagonal tower, 50 feet high and 17 
feet in diameter, with a revolving dome and a central pedestal supporting 
a telescope with an aperture of 7 J inches and a focal lens of 8^ inches. 
The telescope was presented by Hon. Rufus Bullock of Boston, and 
cost J 1 800. In the transit room, 13 by 15, is a transit circle built by 
Gambey of Paris, the telescope having a focal length of about 3 feet 
and an aperture of 2J inches. 

Pratt Field, on Northampton and Orchard streets, about a (piarter 
of a mile from the collcj;c buildings, comprises about thirteen acres of 
land presented for athletic purposes in 1890 by Fred B. Pratt, of 
Brooklyn, a graduate of the class of 1887. The field is laid out with 
a (piarter-mile oval track, a hundred-yards straight^away track, and a 
short track for jumping. A handsome grand-stand, designed by 
William B. Tubby of New York, and having a seating capacity of 
six hundred, was erected in 1891 at the west end of the oval. It 
contains ample conveniences for the use of the college teams, including 
dressing-rooms and baths. Other portions of the field are to be laid out 
for lawn tennis and other out-of-door sports. The entire field cost 
about jft20,ooo, of which about ^19000 was the price of the grand- 
stand, all being the gift of Mr. Pratt. 

llallock Park, on the opposite side of the railroad cut, belongs to 
the College: most of it was a gift of Leavitt H. Hallock, of the class 
of 1863. 

On the further side of Snell Street is Blake Field, which for many 
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years was ihfc only athletic field of the College. To I.iidei\ I. Itlake, 
of llic cliiss of 1^77, belongs ihu credii of nc'iuiriiig ihia fielil. In 
1876 lie (-alliLTed about 1S900 from the aliiiiiiii of llic College, paying 
the ;f6oo aililiiional in a. mortgage in the name of the athletic associa- 
tion. In 1890 this debt was assumed by the inistees. The first athletic 
field of the College is now inclmled in I'ratt Field. It was solil to the 
Massachusetts Railroad, who at first jiroposcd to lay iheir track through 
il, :uii| rei'oiilly rc-]iiiri:h.nsi,'d. 



Till-: KKATl>:RNriV IIOUSKS. 

Nine of tht^ many Greek-letter fraternities of the conntry are re|>re- 
sented amunj- Amherst College students. In order of their establi:>h- 
mcnl here, liify are; Alpha Delta I'hi, I'si Up^ilon, Delia Ka|)|ia 
lOlJiilon, Delta Llpsilon, Chi Psi, Chi Phi, Beta Theta Pi, Theta Deha 
(.■|ii, ami Phi Delta Theta. This nimiber is probably larger in pro- 
portion to the si.!e of the College, than can be found at any similar 
institution in the United States ; but notwithstanding this, the college 
authorities are unanimous in believing that Amherst has been benefited, 
intellectually uml socially, by the presence of these fraternities. Thus 
far, any well>recognize<l fraternity has funnd its efforts to esLibltsh a 
chapter at Amherst warmly seconded by the faculty, although, on 
account of the rapid increase during the last few years, it is hardly 
probable that this jMjIicy will be continued. During the few years 
directly following the establishment of the earlier cha|ilers, the senli- 
mi'ul iif (he College generally opposctl the idea uf secroy, and Ihe 
open literary :iiiil debating clubs were very formidable rivals for society 
honors. At the present lime the open societies have disappeared, with 
one e\cci)iion, ;iml mure than eighty-two [wr cent of all the menilicrH 
of the College belong to the (Ireek-letter fraternities- 'llie actual 
numbers of students in college and meinliers of the fraternities, sinre 
\'^'Ai), when the last chapter was established here, are shown by the 
occompaiiyinL; Lihle : — 
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The following letter of Ex-President Julius H. Seelye, pnnted in the 
Century Magazine for September, 1889, gives an admirable idea of the 
advantages of the societies to their members, as well as of their position 
and relations to the College : — 

" Others can give a more accurate opinion than I upon college fraternities else- 
where; hut so far as Ainherst is concerned there can be only a favorable judgment 
roiicrrning tlicin by any one well informed. Without a doubt they exercise here a 
wholesome energy, both upon their individual members and upon the College. Com- 
binnti<»n is strength, whether with y^nmg men or old; and where men coml)ine for 
good ends, better results may, of course, be looked for than where the same ends are 
sought by individuals alone. 

"Now the aim of these societies is certainly good. They are not formed for 
pleasure simply, though they are one of the most fruitful sources of pleasure in a 
8tudent*s college life. Their first aim is the improvement of their mend)ers, — im- 
provement in literary culture and manly character. They are all of them literary 
societies. An eflort was made not hmg since to introduce among us a new society, 
with pnmiinently social, rather than literary aims; but it not only failed to receive 
the re(|uisite assent of the president of the College, but was not favored by any con- 
siderable number of the students, many of whom stoutly opposed it. 

"One of the happiest features of society life at Amherst is connected with the 
society houses. There are no better residences in the village than these, and none 
are better kept. They are not extravagant, but they are neat and tasteful; they have 
pleasant grounds surrounding them; the cost of rooms in them is not greater than 
the average cost in other houses, and they not only furnish the students occupying 
them n pleasant home, but the care of the home and its surroundings is itself a culture. 

" 'I'here need be no objection to these societies on account of their secrecy. The 
secrecy is largely in name ; it is, in fact, little more than the privacy proper to the 
most familiar intercourse of families and friends. Treated as the societies are among 
us, and occupying the groun<l they do, no mischief ccmies from their secrecy. Instead 
of pnmioting clirfues and cabals, in point of fact we find less of these than the history 
of the College .shows before the sv)cieties came. 'I'he rivalry between them is a 
healthy one, and is conducted openly and in a manly way. 

"ITie societies must give back to the College the tone they have first received. 1 
am persuaded that in any college where the prevailing life is true and earnest, the 
societies fir.l by lis fimntain will send back bright an<l rpiickening streams. They 
certainly give gladness and refreshment to our whole college life at Andierst." 

All of the fraternities represented at Amherst have chapter houses, 
and in most cases own them. These buildings are large enough to 
accommodate at least a portion of the members beside providing parlors, 
reading-rooms, and a lodge room for general use. The chapters of 
Chi Psi, Psi Upsilon, and Alpha Delta Phi now own the entire southern 
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emi uf llie s<ii:i\re Iximiiled by ihc village L'onimon, Noriliam|»ton Street, 
.111(1 Suiilh Pri>s|iei:t. 

The incmlxjrs of the frnterDities are usually glad to welcome tKeir 
fiiciiils for tliL' inspection of the houses' at any lime, cxi:e|itin|r only 
1)11 'I'liesday evcniiiga, which are uiiiversally oliscrvuil as " soiicly 
nighls." 

I'rcsumiiig Hint visitors to Amherst have acqiiainLinces in each 
fraternity ready in become their hosts, the following order will be found 
convenient for a lour of the houses : — 

The Delta Kappa Epsilon (Sigma Chapter) house is situated on 
Oak drove Hill, i.essey Street, a short walk cast frimi the Amherst 
House. The original portion of the house and the grounds were pur- 
chased by die cha])ter in 1885, and the new pari added the same year. 
Together they now accommodate eighteen students. The Delta Kappa 
Kpsilon fraternity was founded in 1844 at Yale University, and in 1890 
had thirty -one iliaplers anil nttoiit eight thousand niemliers. 'I'hc 
Amherst <.:ha]]lur was organi/cil in 1K46, the original niendiers being 
six students s.\i the class of 1848. The quarters of the i-hai>ter have 
been successively in North College, Cook's Klock, and the present 
dwelling-house of W. H. H. Mo^an on Maple Avenue. The chapter 
has thirty-four active and more than five htmdred alumni members, 
among the more prominent of these latter being Ceneral !•'. A. Walker, 
president of Hie Massachnselts Institute of Technology ; Judge I. H. 
Maynard, assistant secretary of the Treasury in President Cleveland's 
Charles Hallock, editor of Purest and Stream ; Mel- 
iri.in of the Stale of New York ; Rufns G, Kellogg, donor 
prizes in Amherst College. 

D the Amherst House, and 'proceeding in the direction of 
. Hie right are the 

Alpha Delta Phi (Amherst Chapter) houses, which occupy the lot 
on the corner of I'leasant and Selten streets, and extemiing back to 
North Prospect Street. The new house was erected in 1890, and is a 
three-story and basement building, the materials used being Klyria 
sandstone, pressed brick, and terra cotla. On the first Hoor are drawing, 
ban(|uet, and reading rooms; while the two upper floors furnish accom- 
modations for eighteen members of the chapter. The house stands 
some distance back from the Btrc 
chapter also owns the lot of land 
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South Prospect Street. The old house stands in the rear of the new 
one, lacing the side street. Originally a dwelling-house, it was pur- 
chased by the society in 1874. It was the first chapter house to be 
established in Amherst, and contains rooms for sixteen students. The 
Alpha Delta Phi fraternity was established in 1832, by Samuel Eels, and 
has a membership of over five thousand. The Amherst Chapter was 
the first chapter of a Greek-letter fraternity to be established at Amherst, 
and its total membership is a little over five hundred. The active 
membership of the chapter averages about thirty-three. 

Among the alumni of the chapter the names of Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher, Rev. Roswell 1) wight Hitchcock, Rt. Rev. Frederic Dan Hunt- 
ington, Kev. Richard Salter Storrs, Rev. ICdward nit<:h<:ock (president 
of Amherst College from 1845 to 1854), Hon. John K. Sanford, and 
Rev. K. Winchester Donald are prominent. Next to the Alpha Delta 
Phi houses, and facing the village Common, is the 

Psi Upsilon (CJamma Chapter) house. The building was erected as a 
residence for the first president of the College, Rev. Zephaniah S. Moore, 
and was the "President's House*' until 1833. Its corner-stone was 
laid by Noah Webster, and the trustees of " The C'ollegiate Charitable 
Institution," September iS, 1821, directly following the inaugunUion of 
President Moore and the dedication of South College. It was bought 
by the chapter in August, 1879, and now accommodates fourteen stu- 
dents. The Gamma Chapter was established in 1 841, by sixteen mem- 
bers of the classes of 1^42, 1843, and 1844. ^^^ some years it was 
virtually a junior class society. The first rooms were in South College ; 
and later, after one or two changes, in Cutler's lilock. This latter 
building was burned July 3, 1879, destroying nearly all the possessions 
of the chapter. In 1890 the chapter bought the adjoining estate on the 
corner of the Common and Northampton Street, intending to erect here 
a second building. The Psi Upsilon fraternity was founded at Union 
(College in 1833, and in 1891 had 17 chapters and about 7000 mem- 
bers. In that year the Gamma Chapter had 38 active members and 
425 living altunni, among whom are ICx- President Julius If. Seelye of 
Amherst College, Dr. Chjirles H. Parkhurst of New York, lOx-Governor 
Andrews of Connecti<:ut, Hon. George 15. Ix^ring of Washington, Arthur 
S. Hardy of Hanover, N.H., Professor Herbert \\. Adams of Johns 
Hopkins University, President H. H. Goodell of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, and Henry D. Hyde, Esq., of Boston. 
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On llio lUniLT ill" Nortliampton ami Soiilli IVosi^i't sirccts, ailjuiniiiy 
the grounds uf the 1*81 Upsilon Chapter, is the 

Chi Psi (Ali.ha Chi) Lodge, erccicil in 1884, after plans made by 
Robert S. Su'iihenson of New Vork. The Alpha was foiiiideil in 
November, i8(J4, by members of the classes of 1864, 1865, and iS<i6, 
and owns, in ^iddition to the lot on whieh the house is situated, Ihe estnlc 
in ihe rear, known as the Kurt place. The membership is sm.ill, rarely 
exceeding six men from each class. 'I'he Chi I'si fraternity was founded 
at Union College in 1841, and has Alphas in sixteen colleges, embracing 
in their meiiiliership about three thonsand men. The lodge contains 
rooms for thirteen membeis, beside ample jtarlors, library, and room for 
fralernily purposes. 'I'he fraternity w represented in public life by 
Chief Justice I 'uller, Ex-Speaker T. 11. Reed, J. Sterling Morion, and l':x- 
Pusluiasler (ieneral Dickinson, and among other niemlH.'rs are (!ommo- 
dore l-;ibridge V. (lerry, Hugh Cote, Ks.]., Krancis M. S<;oli, Krederirk 
It. Tap|,an, William Astor of New York, Ceneral |)n;me, l;.le ('liief of 
I'.ngineers, U.S.A., I'resident Thomas W. t'alniur of the Columbian 
Mxpiisition, ['resident llrainard of Middlebiiry t'otlege, iuwl Robert ICarl 
of the New York Court of Appeals. 

On the rl^lit, further down Northampton Street, stands the 

Theta Delta Chi (Mii Deuteron Charge) house, which was pur- 
cli.ised by iliL- Lh.irge in 1889, and an addition m.ide in the summer 
of iHyo. The charge was foundeil in 1885, by twenty-four members 
of the classes of 1885, 1886, 1887, and 1888, and for five years occu- 
pied the second and third stories of Dickinson's, and the adjoining 
block, I'leasant Slreet. The present house accommodates twenty stu- 
dents, and tlic membership of the charge in 1891 was thirty-five under- 
graduates and fifty-one alumni. 

The Thela Delta Chi fraternity was founded at Union College in 
1846, and coiiiprised, in iKijt, nincleen diiirges. Hefure ihe war the 
fniternily w^is very strong in the .Soulhern Stales, but it is now repre- 
sculed in thai Ketlion almost solely by its ahnnni. 

Retumiiit; to the corner uf Norlliam|Hon Street, and crossing the 
Common, the building on the left corner of College Street is the 

Beta Theta Pi (Itela Iota Cha|jtcr) house, |iurcliascd f.ir a cha|i- 
ter house in 1KS6, and accommodating twenty of the members. The 
rli:i]>lcr grew nut nf a hical .si 
was founded in 1878 by membc 
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of 1879 occupied the present Theta J3elta Chi chapter house, on 
Northampton Street. The ** Torch and Crown " received a charter from 
the IJeta Theta Pi fraternity in 1883, and was made a chapter of tliat 
fraternity. In 1891 the fraternity had sixty chapters, and over nine 
hundred and fifty undergraduate members. 

Among its prominent members are Secretary of the Interior, John W. 
Noble ; Justices James M. Harlan, Stanley Matthews, and William 1^ 
Woods, of the Supreme Court of the United States ; besides ten United 
States senators, forty United States representatives, fifteen State gov- 
ernors, and six ministers to foreign countries. 

Proceeding down College Street, the second house at the left is the 

Chi Phi (Phi Chapter) house, built in 1885 by the chapter, then of 
nine years* standing. The building is of the Queen Anne style, and 
furnishes apartments for eleven students. From the time of the organ- 
ization of the chapter until the present house was completed, the head- 
quarters were in Palmer's Block, which once occupied the site of the 
town hall. The Chi Phi fraternity was founded in 1854, at Princeton 
College, and now has twenty-two chapters. Among the one hundred 
and sixty alumni and active members of the Phi Chapter are Hon. 
Henry Stockbridge, '77, of Baltimore, Md., and the Rev. H. H. Kelsey, 
'76, of Boston, who had much to do with the institution of the chapter. 

Further down this street, and opposite the home of Kx-President 
Seelye, is the 

Phi Delta Theta (Massachusetts Beta) house. The chapter was 
founded May 9, 1888, with twenty- three members from the classes then 
in college, arid at once leased its present building and grounds of their 
owner, Professor W. C. lOsty, securing the right of future ownership. It 
was the sixty-fifth cha])ter of the fraternity, which was founded at Miami 
in 1848. During the War of the Rebellion the chapter-roll was reduced 
to ^vft, ; and two of these were the causes of the reawakening of the 
fraternity. The organization is controlled by a general council and 
province presidents, whose power is absolute within their spheres, — a 
convention of the chapters once in two years, and a province conven- 
tion once in two years. In 1891 there were sixty-six undergraduate and 
twenty-four alumni chapters, the whole membership being 6803 under- 
graduates and alumni. The fraternity numbers among its members 
Benjamin Harrison, President of the United States. 

The only remaining fraternity house is situated on South Pleasant 
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ix-aih it tlic visitor shoiilil return lo the eonicr of Norlh- 
amiitoii Slrcct. :i]ul pass College Hall, the Library, anil dwelling-houses, 
on the way to ilie Central Massachusetts station. 

The Delta Upsilon (Amherst Cha]iter) liuiiw w^ts [lurchasal in iKKi, 
tliirly-rive yuara after the founding of the chapter. 'Hie rooms finst 
oc<:ui>ieii were in South, and later in North, College. The chapter was 
re-e^lablisheil in 1869, a. hall being fitted up in Palmer's lllock, which 
stood on ilie site of the town hall. Four years after, the diajiter moved 
to i|uartL'rs in Kt'llogg's DIock, where a hall and several suites of rooms 
wi;ri,* o(iii|iiiil liy the niemlicrs, until the present house w,\s cnlered. 
The lleil.i U|isilon fraternity was foimded in i«,i4 (it Wiiiianis College, 
and llie .Aniliurst Chapter in 1891 numtwred twenty-nine aelive mul 
3_14 alumni members. Among the latter are: Kev. (leorge Washburn, 
presiduut iif Ruljert College, Coastnnlino|ile ; k«v. Daniel llliss, presi- 
dent of the rmniilnnt College at Itcirout, Syria ; William Kwintini, author 
of Swinliin's eduralional works; Kev. Ilirain C. I layden, jiresideiit ii( 
Adell)c-rt Coilct-e, Cleveland, O. 

The Phi Gamma Selta (Alpha Chi Chapter) was established Novem- 
ber 25. 1893, and in 1894 had eleven members. At the time of the 
establishment iliey occupied a house on Pleasant Street. The Phi 
C.amma Delta fraternity was organized at Washington and Jefferson 
College in 184S, and in 1894 had 48 Chapters. Among the prominent 
members of the fraternity are Gen. Lew Wallace^ John Clark Ridpath, 
Maurice Thomnsyn and Senator Z. B. Vance. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

IlISTOKJCAL NOTES— PRESENT CONDITIONS— THE EXPERIMENT 
STATIONS— A GLANCE AT THE DWLDINGS, 

T\Wt Massachusetts Agricultural College was one of the first institu- 
tions of its kind to be founded in the United States. 15y an act 
passed July, 1862, Congress granted to each State a portion of the 
public lands, the money from the sale of which, it was provided, should 
go toward establishing and maintaining at least one college where " the 
leading object shall be, without exchnling other scientific studies, and 
including military tactics, to teach such branches of learning as are 
related to agriculture and the mechanic arts, in order to promote the 
liberal and practical education of the industrial classes in the several 
pursuits and professions of life." The State legislature formally accepted 
this grant April 18, 1863, and afterward set aside one-third of it for the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology at T^oston. The trustees for the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College were incorporated by an act of April 
29, 1863, and they found their share of the Congressional grant to be 
360,000 acres of land, which afterward yielded )^2 19,000. 'J'he corpora- 
tion organized with (Jovernor Andrew as president, A. VV. Dodge, lOscj., 
vice-president, and Charles L. Flint, secretary; but in 1864 the legisla- 
ture changed the legal name of the institution to the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, and Hon. Henry E. French of Cambridge was 
elected president, the Covernor remaining an rx-offin'o mend)er of the 
board of trustees. The question of the location of the College provoked 
much discussion among the parties interested. The decision came when 
the town of Amherst promised ;^5 0,000, and sufficient land at a reason- 
able rate, the trustees accepting the ofier May 25, 1864, and the Gov- 
ernor and (Council apjiroving the choice soon after. 'J'he present estate 
of the College — 383} acres — was then purchased at a cost, including 
the buildings then standing, of about ;^43,ooo. The erection of the first 
college buildings was authorized by the trustees May 26, 1866. In this 
year President French resigned, and was succeeded by the Hon. Paul 
A. Chadbourne, who in his turn retired the following year because of ill 
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hcallli. 'IHiu work of the tnistces up to tliis lime had hueii simiily [irc- 
parntiiry lu the ujiunjiig of the CulL'ge, uitil, thercfure, tho lisL uf nctual 
presidents muy lie said to commence with President Clark, who suc- 
ce(;ded President Chadbourne. 'I'he terms of office of the ]>residents 
were as follows ; — ■ 

Cijli>iitl William S. aark. Ph.D., 1.I..IJ 1867-1877 

Clhatl^s l..,uia Mini, A.M.. l.L.ll i879-i»8o 

Iluii. Luvi Siuckbri.l[!e i«8o-i8S2 

Hon. Paul Anacl Chailliourne (Sccun.l Term) i88z-ii<83 

JaiiiuR Catrullitrs tlreenoiiuh, M.A iS8j-lS36 

President Hc-nry Hill Coodell wns the ncting presi<lciit during six 
months of 18X3, and in July, 1886, was elected lo the position which 
he still holds. 

'I'hu rolluye was o|jeiicd for students C)clulx:r i, 18(17, the entering 
cIjhs nimdiuriiit; lliirly-lhrec. The instructors nninliercd fiHir. Ilefi)re 
ihe close of the icrm there were fourteen more students. 

The faculty comprised, in 1891, twelve iiienilicrs exclusive of ihe 
prcsiilcnt. Tins hody lias the general direcliun of the College in 
mailers relating' to ihc cnrriciilmn and lo discipline. 

'i'he Stale Hoard of Agricullure constitutes a board of overseers 
of the College, and through their special committees make frequent 
examinations of the work and condition of the institution. Their 
annual reports -ire submitted to the legislature, and are published as 

The degree of Hachelor of Science is aivarded to successful graduates, 
the governor of ilie Commonwealth signing the diploma. Hy a sfwcial 
arrangement between the authorities of the College and the Ifoston 
University, the former has become the Agricultural Department of 
the University, and receives its students in that science. Students 
of the Agriciillunl are permitted to matriculate with the University, and 
im graduation m;iy receive its degree of Hachelor of Si-icncc, in addition 
lo that of llie Ciillcge, thus obtaining the privileges of alumni in IhiIIi 
institutions. A military diploma is granted at the discretion of the 
professor of military science and tactics. 

The course of study at the College is entirely prescribed, and is 
largely scientiric in ils nature. There arc ample provisions, however, 
for the study of literature a 
s fmancial aids s 
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education at a small expense. As nearly all the scholarship funds of 
the College have been established by the legislature, students coming 
from homes within Massachusetts are favored before those from other 
States. In addition to the following specified sums, $5000 is devoted 
each year to the payment of those who perform work in the various 
departments. About ^^250 is given annually in prizes. The scholar- 
ships arc : eighty State scholarship.s, establifjhed by the legislature of 
1886, ;^ 10,000; fourteen Congressional, established by the trustees, 
f*\\20\ private bcciucsts (the income of $3000) amounting to J 150. 
Application for one of the State scholarships is made to the State senator 
of the district in which the student resides ; and for a Congressional 
scholarship, to the representative to Congress. 

The necessary expenditures of a student in college are estimated as 
closely as possible in the accompanying table. It is assumed in these 
that the student actually i)ays for each item, any beneficiary money which 
may be credited to him by the College, or any other means which may 
be adopted to reduce the cost of an education, not being taken into 
consideration. It is believed that the estimate in the " Least '* column 
may be followed without injurious deprivation of any kind. The students 
are required to room in the college dormitories, and with a room-mate ; 
the items of rent, fiirniture, fuel, and light arc reduced by being shared. 
The actual cost of those items to each stiidcnt is therefore entered in the 
estimates. \\\ the rent of the higher-priced rooms, steam heat is included. 





Lkast. 


Moderate. 


Ample. 


Tuition 

Hooks and Stationery .... 

Room Kent 

I'urniturc (annual avcraj^c) . . 
Hoard 


^80.00 
8.00 
24.00 
8.00 
90.00 
11.00 
10.00 
30.00 

(<5-75) 
3.00 

15.00 

(30.00) 

$279.00 


$80.00 
12.00 
36.00 
15.00 

108.00 
15.00 
15.00 
60.00 

(15.75) 
8.00 

5.00 

25.00 

10.00 

(30.00) 

$389.00 


$80.00 
20.00 
48.00 
25.00 

126.00 
25.00 
25.00 

100.00 

(1575) 
15.00 

10.00 

40.00 

10.00 

(30.00) 


Kucl and I/iglit 

Washing 

Clothing 

♦Military Suit 

Society and Class Taxes . . . 

Subscriptions 

.Sunilrit'S 


Hnston University C<»urse . . 
♦lAlwratory Fee 

Totals 


$524.00 


• F.ach of these items occur only once during the collcRe course, nnd are not inchided in the tot.ils. 
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'i'lic iiiilil.iry ikii:irUi»i:ii[ of ihc College is iiiiiicr lliu iliri'dion of an 
ofTicer of the Uiiitud States arm/, detaikd to the position by the Secre- 
tary of \V;ir. Iiislriiction in inilllnry ilrill tactics is maile one uf the 
rei|iiire[iieiils uf the College hy the act of Congress jiro villi ng for the 
cslalilishmcnt of the institution. ICoch student, not physically incnjuci- 
tated, is tliiis under the surveillance of the commaniiont. The cadet 
li^iUaliini, urgniii/til with four comjianies, is ufTiccrcd by the students uf 
the ii]>|<ui' (lassL's; .inti the drills arc held three times eiich week. 
ReciLiiion^ iipiin die tactics and the art of war, and practical instnic- 
tion ill target, nrtillery, and mortar prnctice are features of tlie tlcpnrt- 
ment. 1 luring tlie sessions of Ihe College, the rooms of all the students 
arc ins|)v[:lcd once a week liy die commandant. Must of the arms 
and amniiinitidn used in the t>attalion are provided by Ihe United 
Siales. 'riiu military dlplom.i, awarded liy the commandant at the sat- 
isfactory roni]>lciinn of the college course, recommends the receiver 
1(1 an ollire if vuhnileer Iroojis are ever called fur liy Ihe Stale author' 

Connected iviili the Agricultural College in their aims, yet distinct in 
organization anil work, are the State Agricultural I'lxperimeni Station 
and the I latch l>:xiifriracul Station, 'I'hese are so nicely arranged that 
diey supplenient endi Other in their ex|>eriracnl.s, neither one altemplitig 
tliL' same line of investigations as die other, although in sevenil iustam^es 
the same person is in charge of similar departments in the ('ollege and 
in both of the stations. This plan lessens the necessary expenses, niid 
increases the fLiiids available in every department of experiment, resulting 
in nniisiially large retnriis in proportion to die outlay. The org.iniuilious 
of tlie two di'|iarliiients are here given. 

The Massai;]iiisL'Hs State Agricultural Experiment Station was 
established in iSSa, by an act of the legislature, jiasscd May ti of dial 
year, 'i'lie Statiiui was located at the State Agricultural College, forty- 
eight acres of land lieing leased from the College, and its management 
was vested in a hoard of control of seven members, the governor of the 
Commonwealth being president ex offidn. 'I'he sum of J3000 was first 
a|i|iro]iriatcd for equipping the new station, and Jljooo a year thereafter 
granted for its maintenance. This annual grant was inrreased in 1.S.S5 
to $10,000. The objects of the investigations of the Station were fully ■ 
set forth in the original 
remedies of the diseases 
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history and habits of insects destructive to vegetation, and the means of 
abating them. The manufacture and composition of both foreign and 
domestic fertilizers, their several values, and their adaptability to dif- 
ferent crops and soils. The values, under all conditions, as food, for all 
farm animals, for various purposes,, of the several forage, grain, and root 
crops. The comparative value of green and dry forage, and the cost 
of producing and reserving it in the best condition. The adulteration 
of any articles of food intended for use of men or animals ; and in any 
other subjects which may be deemed advantageous to the agriculture 
and horticulture of the Commonweallh." 

After the organization of the Board of Control of the Experiment 
Station, Charles A. Goessmann, Ph.D., LL.l)., was elected director and 
chemist, which positions he has held ever since. The director has six 
trained assistants in the chemical work and one in the field. The mem- 
bership of the l^oard of Control was increased in 1888 to eleven. 'J'liey 
are elected for terms of years, — two from the members of the State 
Board of Agriculture, two from the Board of IVustees of the State Agri- 
cultural College, one from the Massachusetts Society for promoting 
Agriculture, one from the Massachusetts State Grange, and one from 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, appointed by the respective 
organizations, and the president of the State Agricultural College, the 
director of the Station, and the secretary of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture. This Board of Control submits to the legislature, through the 
director of the Station, an annual report of its investigations, twenty- five 
thousand copies of which have been printed each year since 1889. The 
Station also issues occasional bulletins of ten thousand copies each, and 
monthly statements of official analyses of commercial fertilizers during 
the months of A])ril and October of every year. 

The work at the Experiment Station is limited only by the amount 
of money available. Each new source of revenue opens a corresponding 
channel of investigation. The annual income amounts to 1^16,500, of 
which $10,000 is received from the State, i^sooo from the Hatch lOxperi- 
ment Station in return for doing the entire chemical work of that insti- 
tution, and al)out ;JI 1500 from certificates issued to dealers in commercial 
fertilizers as required by law. 

The grounds of the State Experiment Station are leased from the 
Agricultural College, at merely nominal rental, for a period of ninety- 
nine years, and comprise forty-eight and one-half acres, of which ten 
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iiru wuoilhiiiil. Scvenlcoii ami tliruu-quurlcni ucrcs nrc on tliu west siile 
of tlie county liigliway, ami thirty ami a half on the cast siik-. __ 

'I'lie Imililinys of the St:ition are valuetl as follows : — ^^- 

Oicmkal I.alxiiatury (willi ralutet) f ij,ocKl '^^| 

Agrkullui-al anil I'hytical I^lraratury (Inu) 1 1,000 ^| 

llani milk I'ci'Uliii; Slnblcs (with liitucuiij tj.oou 

'\'\\v. Hatch Experiment Station of ihu Massachusoltii Agrinillnnil 
Colle^'e was organised in 1887 umler the provisions of the Hatch act, 
wliicli ]iass;;il Congress ami was approved by the President, March a, 
(if that year, 'I'lic act eslablislicd experiment staliuns In all the Slates 
and IcrriloriCT itf tlie Union, with the object of iiromoling "scienlifn; 
investigation and experiment, ami the principle and application of :i(;ri- 
ciiltiiral science." For each sLition the annual appropriation of /t5,ooo 
was granted ; of the first year's income, not more than twenty ]icr cent, 
and the ye:ir:i fulluwing, not more than five per cent, of this sum might 
be used for erecting buildings for the Station. 'I'lie president of the 
Agricultural College, Henry H. Goodell, LL.D., was elected director, 
aud the ireaHiirur of the College, treasurer of die Station, which positions 
tliey have held ever since. The departments of the Station, as now 
established, are Agriculture, HarticuUtire, Entomology, and Meteorology, 
The Station is always engaged in investigations important to the farmer 
and other il:isses in the SLite. Quarterly bulletins of aliout eleven 
thousand copies are issued. Of the annual income, jtjooo is jiaid liy 
the Station to the chemical department of the State Mxperimcnt Station, 
where all the work of that kind is performed. The jiropcrty of the 
llalrh I'lxperiment Station is divided among the various departments 
as follows: Agricultural (barn) J4, 000; Horticultural (greenhouses) 
S2,8oo ; Kuiomological (inseclary) Js.ooo ; Meteorological (apjiara- 
lus) Si, 800. 

Ity act of Legislature, 1894, the two Stations were consolidaled and 
made a department of the College. 

Tur: coi.LEGK iiuii.niNns. 

The Agricultural College is situated^ on _North rieasan t _Streetj 

about a mile from the 
slope uf Moiuit I'leasan 
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Within the boundaries of the prehistoric lake. The extensive grounds 
are always admirably kept, and the buildings offer many things of in- 
terest to the visitor. The distance is convenient for a pleasant walk or 
drive, and as the institution has been considered by the leading agricul- 
turists who have visited it from the United States and Europe, as the 
finest in this country, it certainly should not be neglected. 

In making the tour of the college buildings, it will be found most 
convenient to enter the grounds by the way of Amity Street and Lincoln 
Avenue, or by North Pleasant Street, in either case commencing with 
the college barn, at the left, and following the course marked out in this 
book. 

The first building to be m)ti<*ccl is the 

College Barn, built in 1869, and altered to its present form in 1889 ; 
valued at {^14,500. The building contains the specimens used for 
illustration in the department of agriculture in the College. ]*'or this 
purpose there are typical specimens of farm stock, representing the 
different breeds of horned cattle and swine, a valuable stallion, and a 
small flock of sheep, 'llie apparatus for farm work is very complete. 
The building is so neatly kept as to be attractive even to persons who 
have no special connection with agricultural affairs. In the manage- 
ment of the college farm it is intended to illustrate the systems and 
methods best suited to the conditions of this locality, and in all the 
operations the possible educational effect is kept prominently in view. 
While labor on the farm is not compulsory, not a little is performed by 
the students, and every opportunity is given to any who specially desire 
instruction in any particular line of farm work to obtain it. The dwell- 
ing-house adjoining the barn is occupied by the superintendent of the 
college farm and his assistants. 

Some distance southwanl from these buildings, and just beyond the 
iMHindaries of the college grounds, is the D. (I. K. Society house. This 
w:ts bought in 1891, from JVolessor C. 1). Warner, whose residence 
it was. 

The next building is the 

Drill Hall, erected in 1883, at an expenditure of II6500, a legislative 
appropriation for the purpose. The Armory, at the right of the entrance, 
ccmtains the arms furnished by the State to the college corps of cadets. 
The main hall is 1 23 feet long and 48 feet wide, and has an asphalt 
floor. It is heated by a hot-water system, introduced in 1888. This 
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tomfurulili; niiitLT ijiiartcrs of Ihu uorps is iiscil liy llic sliulunls :is a 
gymnasium. 'l'li<; second floor of the buikling coniains llie commaml- 
iiiit's ulHcc, :lii<I a recitation room for tho cLissos in military- tactics 
science. A short stairway leads into the tower of tlic bnililing. On 
the cam|ms ailjoining this building are earthworks for use in mortar 
practice — a ]>iut of the regular military training of the College. 

i>n Die riglil i^ the 

College Chapel, completed in 1886, at a cost of J3 1,000, which was 
[)rovitled fur the purpose by special legislative appropriations. I'he 
material used in construction is Telham granite, with brownstone trim- 
mings. The two entrances at the south end of the building lead into 
tlic akimni lu;adtiiiarters, anil by winiling staircases to the hall altove. 
'i'he college liliniry occupies the main portion of the lower lluor. This 
contained in 1894, about 15,500 volumes, and its rate of increase 
during die p.nst three years has been twelve hundred volumes annually. 
The president's uffice is situated on this floor. 'I'he second story forms 
a hall capable- of seating six hundred i>eople, and here the Sunday ser- 
vices of the (.'iillege, and the commencement enercises are held. The 
buildinf,' is lie:ilvd by Steam and lighted by elerlriiily. 

The South College Dormitory, l>eyond, was first built in 1867, and 
contained several recitation rooms and the college library. On Feliniary 
4, 1885, it was destroyed by fire, and rebuilt in 188C, at a cost of 
J-;7,ooo, a special appropriation by the legislature. The building is 
brick, three stories in height, and conLains twenty suites of double 
rooms for stndciiis. The south wing overlooks the college campus and 
par.aile grouml. In the north wing are recitation rooms and the museum 
of the biological department. The rollecliun in this museum contains 
representatives of every type of American animal, and is valued at about 
S3500. The oflice of the Hatch Experiment Station is in the tower of 
lliis building. 

The iiieteiiniUit;iiaI observatory of the Hatch ICxjieriment Station is 
also !i)i':ileil in ilie lower. The olwervatnry w.as eslablishcd by money 
granted under ilie 1 latch Kxperiment Stations act of l.:ongress, au<l it 
is modelled as nearly as possible after the Central Park observatory in 
New York City. Observations were commenced by Professor C. P. 
Warner, the first and present director, on January i, 1889. The instru> _ 
menis in use arc all of 
narily require the atlentit, 
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The most important of them is the electrograph, which was constructed 
after Professor Warner's design by Elliott Brothers, London, England. 
It measures the electric potential of the atmosphere, and keeps a record 
by a delicate and continuous photographic process. 

North College Dormitory, completed in the fall of 1868. Its cost 
was 1^36,000, and sixly-four students may be acconnnodalcd in it. 'J'he 
college reading-room is on the first floor. 

Just behind this building is the 

Laboratory Building, the first of the college buildings, erected in 
1867. Originally a two-story building, it has been altered, now being 
valued at ;ft 10,360. It now contains the chapel, used for morning 
prayers, the laboratory of the zoological department, and a part of the 
chemical department, on the first floor ; the rooms of the mathematical, 
physical, and chemical departments, on the second ; and an interesting 
collection of agricultural implements from Japan, in the third. This 
last story was formerly the drill hall of the cadet battalion, and is now 
used as a museum until a special building is erected. 

New Barns, Stable and Dairy School. — Near the centre of the col- 
lege estate and at the foot of the slope west of the can)|>ns, stand the new 
farm buildings erected in 1893 and 1894 at a cost of about ;jfi35,ooo, 
specially appropriated by the Legislature for the purpose. These in- 
clude a commodious storage barn with a capacity of 212 tons of hay 
and 380 tons of silage, connected with which are three large wings ; 
a horse stable and the farm house which h:is been moved from its for- 
mer site near the old barns. One of the wings will stable 70 cows, 
another will accommodate 75 sheep, 80 hogs and 20 head of cattle, 
while the third provides facilities for the manufacture of butter, and 
for instruction in matters pertaining to the dairy industry. This wing 
contains ice-houses, heavy machinery and light machinery rooms, 
boiler rooms, class-room, laboratory, and creamer and dressing rooms. 
It is ecpiip[)ed with all modern dairy macliinery and educational 
appliances. In its basement will be installed an electric light plant 
to supply the whole institution and for use as an educational adjunct 
in thecour.se in electricity. 

The barn and stables include many new features, and have been 
designed with especial reference to securing superior sanitary conditions 
for their occupants. In place of the usual small allowance of perhaps 
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J50 riiliii: 1u<.l \i\ :iir |x.t uiiiiiiul, cucli cuw in llio iiuvv slaLik is ulluUfxl 
iioociiliLc f-jfi, and the room is aljundaiitly lighted antl ventilated. 
'i'li<; interior Ijjiisli has l>een designed with particular reference to clean- 
lin(.-ss, and lliu walls and roof witll a view to secnring an etiuuble and 
conifurlalile icmitcratiire. 

Auru!i^ the ravine is the residence ai the college piistur, antl next to 

Boarding-House, built by the College in 1868, costing (I8000. Fur 
a iiiLinliLT uf yLMrs it was managed by the college anthorities, but in 
1 89 [ was in thi^ hands of a boarding- club of sixty students. The house 
acLummodati-s ilio fimily in charge of I he practical details. 

The Barn, ul' the Hatch Experiment Station, is in the rear of the 
hoariling-huu',!^. liiiilt in i88g, and costing ^4000, it is used fur expcri- 
uiunls iii fcciiiDL; I'arm slock, and in other matters of iin[>urtaiice to the 
farmer. 'I'lie Imikiing was burned in the spring of 1891 and inimedi- 
atdy rc-ixiik. 

Fiillinviufi ihu rii.ail as it complclcs tho circle of the college grounds, 
llic visitor fMi.ls liiiiiscin>cr<)re the 

Chemical Laboratory of the State Ilxiieriment Station, built of brick 
and banthliiiiu. It faces to the south. 'J'he main building is two stories 
in height, mcasiiri;s 30 by 42 feet, and has a tower projecting from Ihe 
s<jmln.-ast iiiriKT. '1 Vo parallel wings, each one story high and 31 feet 
long by 19 fui;t wide, join the rear of the building, 'llie main house 
contains, on ihe ground-floor, the director's office, assistants' room, two 
small weighing -rooms, anil passages leading into the wings, which are 
nseil .IS laboratiiries. Of the rooms on ihe upper floor, one is iKcnpied 
by the assist.ints, and the other three are used for storing collections 
illustrating vaiious agricultural industries. The building was erected in 
TS83, after plans suggested by the director, and made by E, A. Ellsworth, 
a graduate fif ilic College. Its cost was ;f 15,000, including the apparatus 
it cont.tins. (If this sum, 1(11,500 was a legisl.alivc appropriation, the 
rest ctiniinfi from llic regular income of the Station. The entire chemi- 
cal WDtk of Imih ill.; MiLSsachu.setbi Stiite aiul the Hatch ICxpcriment 
stations is carrii'd on in this lalwratory. 

'I'he Farmhouse and bam of the Stale ICxiwriment Station are situ- 
ated about one hiunlred and fifty yanis norlh of ihe chemic.il lalroratory, 
.and are valued together 
before the farm passed 
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modelled from time to time since. Here resides the farmer of the 
Station, who is in general charge of the farm work under the superin- 
tendence of the director. The barn contains the seed-room, grain- 
room, silos, scales for weighing the crops, and live stock. In 1886 the 
feeding-stable and first wing were added, and shortly after another stable 
and wing of the same size were built in the rear of the first. Experi- 
ments in feeding and digestion that have been carried on here are 
among the most important to farmers of all that the Station has under- 
taken. A visit to the barn cannot fail to be of interest. lOvcrything is 
kept in most perfect order and neatness. The buildings are subject to 
frequent change, depending upon the nature of the questions under 
investigation. The creamery attached to the barn was built in 1887, 
and the ice-house of one hundred tons' capacity was erected at the same 
time. 

Just across the town highway from the Chemical laboratory stands the 
Agricultaral and Physiological Laboratory of the State Experiment 
Station, a brick building, Uvo and a half stories high, with brownslone 
trimmings, and a frontage of forty feet, and a depth of thirty-five feet. 
This was the first building in this country erected for the special purpose 
of studying the more intricate questions of plant growth with reference 
to agricultural plants, and the relation of fungus growth to plant dis- 
eases. It was completed early in 1890, at a cost of J^j 0,000, appropri- 
ateil by the State legislature. Its outfit cost nearly ;if3ooo. The second 
floors are divided into four, of equal size each. The lower floor is 
devoted to microscopic investigations. It contains an office with two 
laboratories and a photographic studio, supplied with an overhead rail- 
road for bringing large ])lants from the she<l to the camera. The second 
story is occupied by the assistant superintendent of the field and feeding 
experiments. He has an office, and a chemical laboratory for studying 
the physiological condition of the soil, and a private apartment. In the 
rear of the building, and connecting with it, is a covered shed, twenty- 
five feet square ; a glass house, of the same size ; and a greenhouse, 
twelve feet wide, and forty feet long. From the o])en side of the cov- 
ered shed, three parallel railways extend sixty feet on to the grounds. 
Within the shed are turn-tables and tracks, which lead into the glass 
house ; and altogether they fiirnish a very convenient niolhod of trans- 
l)orting the plants under investigation to and from the open air. This 
system of connecting shed and glass houses and photographic studio by 
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\i motlelleil upon a plan used by Dr. Hellriesgtl, al 
y. The building was designed, in conformity with 
i, by E. A. Ellsworth of Hotyokc, a graduate of the 
iitained by a portion of the funds of the Hatch ExiKiri- 
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I'oUowiiig tliu colkge road as it turns again In the direction of the 
town, the ilvvcl ling-house at the right is the home of the professor of 
honiciiliiirt. Ilcyuiid is the 

Botanic Mtiseum of the College, built in iSfifi, at a cost of J^siSo. 
It is a two-.sti>ry rr.uiie structure, 45 by 45 feet, ami was one of the four 
biiildingii cri^i:lc(l aliout the lime of the o|>ciling nf the College. On the 
first floor is a laboratory and recitation room. On the door above is the 
Knowlton 1 iLrbariiim, collected by W. W. llenslow of New York, of fifteen 
tlioiisami s|)ecies, one of the finest collections in the country. A large 
woods, and fiOy speriniens of wood from the Hima- 
le by the celebnileil travellers, the Von Sihlagentwell 
kept in this room. One of the most interesting 
is a cast of a mammoth si]uash, grown in the plant 
house in 1 S73, wliich actually lifted, in the course of its growing, a weight 
e(iuat to forty-five hundred pounds, and for some days after an accidental 
cracking of the sbeli supported five thousand pounds, 'llic ollice of the 
college treasurer is in this building, his hours being from four to five 
o'clock one or two afternoons of each week. 

The neighl>oring stable was built in 1885 for the use of the horti- 
cultural department of the College, cost ^1500, and is conveniently 
arranged for the use of the department. 

House, on the hill-side, was built in 1884 for the 
senough, and cost j^i 1,500. It is still the pro|»erty 
sccupied as a residence by W. 1'. llrooks, professor 
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On the land bet 



'cen this building and the stable, the horticidturat 
experiments in growing small fruits ami berries. A 
fine vineyaril is at the north of the president's house, and .1 large i>eat:h 
orchard and a nnr^ury at the ea.*rt. These contain many of the finest 

varieties of vines and trees, which arc cultivated entirely for experiment. 

The Durfee Plant House, a gift of die late Dr. Nathan Diirfee of J 
Fall River, at one time tre 
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destroyed by fire, but was immediately rebuilt, and is now valued the 
same as originally, 'Ilie main bouse consists of an octagon, 40 feet in 
diameter, and two wings each 6u feet long and 30 wide. A workroom 
in the rear of tiie octigon cominimicates with two jiarallel ]»its each 50 
feet long. A small wing, 14 by i6 feet, opens from the northeast corner 
of the octagon. The main house cont.ains many types of plants for 
illustriition and educational ])ur|>i>scs. These arc provided from the 




income of a ?io,ooo fund, the gift of the late Leonard M. Hills and his 
son Henry F. Hills, of Amherst, The pits and the small wing are used 
for growing marketable jjlants and flowers. 

The Greetthouse of the Hatch Experiment Station was constructed in 
the fall of 18S8, after special plans devised by Professor S. T, Maynard, 
the head of the horticultural division. Completely fitted, it cost {2800, 
and is designed for experiments in plant-growing, with dilTerent methods 
of heating. There is a main room, containing the heatingai)paratiis, 
and two (Kirallel greenhouses of exactly the same size and construction, 
exten<ling from the south side. (Ine of them is heated by steam, and 
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the otlier liy luit water. Valuable investigations are nude here each 
winter, ami lliu results widely published. 

The groiuiih at the south of ihis group of buildings is used by the 
liuriiculiumi dtpnriment for eKiierimcuts in fruit and umainentul tree- 
culture, 'i'he farmhouse on ihc opposite side of the road is one of the 
buildings bought with the land at the time of the establishment of the 
College. 'I'lio small building nt the left is the 

Insectary uf the entomological department of the Hatch Experi- 
ment Station, built in 1889, The expense of its construction, fiooo, 
was met by the Agricultural College and the Massachusetts Society for 
Ihc Promotion uf Agricuhnre. The investigations of this depiirlment 
relate to the lifu and habits of insects injuriiius to vegetation, ;ind iirc 
undtr the iliridiun of the State entomologist, I'mfessor Charles H. 
l''crnaUl. The building is a. story and a half high, 28 by 30 feet 
in area, and has adjoining it ft greenhouse 30 feet long and 18 
wide. The giaund-floor contains the entomologist's office, a labora- 
tory, and an "insecticide room," where the various compounds for 
killing insects are tested. The laboratory occupies the entire half of 
the floor adjuining the greenhouse. This latter is divideil into a hot 
room and a cuUi room, which are used for breeding insects. In the 
cellar of the main house are vaults for wintering such insects as may be 
under investijjaiion. It was in this building that the extended investiga- 
tions of the gypsy moth, for the destruction of which the State Ims 
expended mmh money, were first made. The deparlmenl is consLintly 
receiving (jiieriu-.'i from all over the country, principally this State, how- 
ever, in regard to the 
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